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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


We have been favoured this month with our usual tributes from votaries 
of the “ Nine,’—we have no occasion to invoke them “to descend,” being 
pretty nearly smothered as it is. Our page is altogether too small to dis- 
cuss their numerous merits: at the commencement of another volume we 
shall devote several pages to the claims of genius—foster the neglected off- 
spring of the Muses—become, in fact, wet-nurse to the “ Nine.” 


A correspondent, who signs himself “ Alpha,” has sent us something 
original, part of which we cannot forbear quoting ; it is entitled “ Spring 
Morning.” 

“Clear was Aurora’s dewy face, 
When she embraced the gilded rays, 

And nature wore a lovely grace— 
The air was fraught with extasies ! 


The whispering breeze had wafted down, 
The morning carol from the sky, 

And like a laurel bridal crown, 
The clouds were slumbering on high. 

Nature seemed dressed in gay attire, 
And in her blooming breast, 

Appeared to burn the amorous fire, 
That’s wanton to be prest.” 


Other stanzas, not quite so good as the preceding, we have thought pru- 
dent to omit.—Some critics are fastidious ! 


An “ Anacreon,” of Bishopsgate-street, is desirous of rendering ‘“ Ellen” 
popular, and in the following exquisite vein of poetry sighs over his 
sorrow :— 

* Ellen! I had never thought 
When in days long vanish’d, near thee— 
When no happiness I sought 
But to see thee—but to hear thee :— 
Then I thought not, when I met thee, 
Aught could ever change me so, 
That I should wish I could forget thee, 
Or shun thee e’er, as now I do.” | 


A correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ Senex,” and who favoured us with 
a “ Sonnet to a Child with a Bulrush in its Hand, having a Blind Father,” 
which we invited him to send through the medium of the “ Letter-box,” is 
indignant beyond measure to find that it is not inserted. The production 
is unfortunately mislaid, but it shall certainly appear next month, with the 
old gentleman’s remonstrance. 

To the gentleman who sent us “ Verses on the Death of Coleridge, ad- 
dressed to an Imaginary Person,” commencing in the true vein,— 


** Coleridge is gone!” 
we beg to say, if he wishes his poesy to meet with the publicity due to 


exalted merit, we would recommend an immediate application to Mr. 
Winuiam WarrREN, 33, Strand. 


“ An old contributor to the Monthly,” is informed that the latest time 
for receiving articles for the current number is the 15th, 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


We firmly and conscientiously believe that more injury has been 
done to society—nay, that more misery has been entailed upon the 
world, by well-meaning blockheads than by all the designing knaves 
that ever made other people’s pockets their own, or converted the 
profits of other men’s labour into supports of their own idleness. 

The well meaning blockhead is commonly a person of middle age, 
whose physical economy is of the most perfect kind ; whose animal 
functions are sound, regular, and healthy ; whose prospects are cheer- 
ful and full of promise. He looks around, and lo! an admiring and 
obedient wife, and seven lusty, pudgy, robust children. He is usually 
considered by Mrs. B. a “ wonderfully clever” man ; and is regarded 
by the little B.s as a great A. He revolves round the family circle 
in light of his own making; and by his own fireside, the father of 
his family, he rules the unstinted sea-coal with a rod of iron. 

Haply, invested in new Sunday wig and yellow waistcoat—having 
taken in a freight of piety for the ensuing week—he sits and calls 
over the list of his own exceeding virtues. ‘‘ What a happy—what a 
good man am I,” he whispers to himself; “ how completely I fulfil 
every duty of life—how I thank God that I am not as other men are! 
I look around, and what do I see in every direction—vice—immo- 
rality—drunkenness.” He pauses, and takes a comprehensive mental 
survey of this besetting sin; but his guests are about to arrive—and 
with this subject painfully occupying his thoughts, he takes the keys 
of the cellar, and prepares to bring up such wine as the exigencies of 
an alderman, and two common-councilmen may demand. 

But more seriously to apply ourselves to the consideration of our 
present subject, which has been furnished to us in a parliamentary 
report of the select committee, appointed to enquire into the extent, 
causes, and consequences of the previlaing vice of intoxication among 
the labouring classes, with a view to ascertain how the further spread 
of so great a national evil may be prevented. 

It is very easily, nay, at once, perceived, that Mr. Buckingham, the 
chairman of this committee, and such of its members as concurred in 
the drawing up of this report, are of the class of which we have just 
tendered a specimen. Mr. Buckingham, the chairman of these amateur 
legislators, is evidently a well-meaning man, with a little of the 
Pharisee, or house-top charity, in his nature—well-versed in the phi- 
losophy of court, and apparently disposed to clothe naked facts in 
decent suits of fiction—probably to recommend them to respectable 
society. He— 


** Compounds for sins he is inclined to, 
By damning those he has no mind to ;” 


and appears to think that prevention is better than cure; especially 
afier the disease has assumed a formidable shape. He would seem 


to have agreed with Swift, that the plan of supplying our wants b 
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limiting our desires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 
But he not only acknowledges the parallel, but performs the opera- 
ton; and the consequence is, that upon the present question he has 
not a leg that he can stand upon. 

We are far from regarding the prevalence of drunkenness as a fit 
subject for mirth, still less should we be disposed to treat with un- 
becoming levity any well-considered, sober, effectual, moral check 
that might be devised with a view to its extinction ; but when we 
cannot perceive that drunkenness has so much increased of late years; 
and when we behold the most preposterous assertions standing father 
to the most absurd and bungling expedients that were ever contrived 
by imbecility for the adoption of one of the most enlightened nations 
in the world, we must confess that, however much Mr. Buckingham 
may be inclined to assert— 


* To laugh were want of decency and grace,” 
we must still quiet the compunctious vibrations of our exhausted 
midriff by suggesting to it as a palliation,— 

** But to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


Mr. Buckingham prefaces his report with some explanatory obser- 
vations. Amonst other things he says,— 


* IT am one of those who believe, and before many years are over, mil- 
lions will believe it as firmly as I do now, that of all the single evils that 
afflict our community, there is not one that produces so many and such 
aggravated ills as the folly. the vice, and the crime of intemperance. If, 
then, we place restraints on human liberty, by the establishment of quaran- 
tine and police restrictions to prevent the spread of cholera, and by nightly 
and daily patroles to guard the lives and properties of the innocent and un- 
offending, I conceive that it is no greater infringement on private rites to 
. subject to equal restraints those sources of a pestilence far more destruc- 
*tive in its hourly ravages than all the visitations of cholera that ever ap- 
peared, ‘ a pestilence that walketh at noonday,’ and is rapidly destroying 
the labour, the wealth, the morals, and the happiness of millions of the 

eople; while their rulers and their representatives, as well as their pro- 
essed teachers and instructors, think that honest and disinterested at- 
tempts to stay this torrent of destruction, form a fit subject for merriment 
and jest, for mockery and scorn !” 


If it be true, as Mr. Buckingham alleges, that the rulers and re- 
presentatives of the people, as well as their professed teachers and 
instructors, treat the efforts of his committee in the cause of sobriety 
with merriment and jest—with mockery and scorn—one would ima- 
gine that even Mr. Buckingham would have sense enough to perceive 
that their merriment and jest have been occasioned by the outrageous 
catalogue of evils that may, or can, or might, or could, or should 
attend drunkenness ; and that their mockery and scorn have been 
created by the gravely absurd attempts of those who do, or did, or 
shall, or will, prepare such remedies for the evil. As for the parallel 
attempted to be drawn between cholera and intemperance,—it is 
merely childish—the impotent twaddle of a perplexed quidnunc. 
What analogy is there in the two cases? The cholera is a pestilence 
that comes, certainly, without being sent for ; and any “ restraints 
on human liberty,” in the way of precaution, are not only necessary, 
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but obtain the concurrence of the people at large. Intemperance is 
occasioned by the immoderate use of spirits imported into, and dis- 
tilled in this country, producing a revenue to the country, and in- 
tended for consumption by the country. If there be some—and that 
there are many we do not deny—who are constrained to take “a 
drop too much,” we do not know why “ restraints” should be placed 
on “ human liberty” to debar the community from the occasional and 
temperate use of spirits. But, forsooth, because there are daily and 
nightly patroles to guard the lives and properties of the innocent and 
unoffending, “so you should submit to equal restraints those—” 
psha! we cannot swallow this rubbish, and must recruit our sto- 
machs with a toothful of brandy. 

We resume.— Where is this pestilence that “ walketh at noonday ?” 
We have, indeed, occasionally seen a few patients who were by no 
means ina situation to walk at noonday ; and towards night, many 
more are sometimes to be beheld in alike predicament ; but that this 
pestilence is rapidly destroying the labour, the wealth, the morals, 
and the happiness of millions of the people, we really do not know— 
we must take care to inquire the next time we have occasion to write 
to America—from whence many of Mr. Buckingham’s notions of 
English drunkenness appear to be drawn. We can only at present 
say that we have lived in London many years, and have found that 
the labour is rather hard than otherwise—the wealth net contemp- 
tible—the morals so-so—and the happiness very much ‘as people 
please to take or to make it; some finding it at the bottom of a cup 
of coffee—others seeking it in a glass of gin—all apparently agreed 
upon this point, that no man has a right to dictate happiness to 
another ; and that which is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

But now let us see the frantic zeal with which the select committee 
must have drawn up their report. They appear to have got toge- 
ther some pliant facts, and then to have swelled them out of all 
reasonable compass by pumping into them the gas of their own 
boundless imaginations. They summon before their excited visions 
all the crimes, the vices, and the enormities of mankind ; and having 
done so, they steep them in gin-and-bitters—or label them with 
“ brandy,’’—* rum,” or “ Hodges’ best”—and send them stalking 
before the astonished community, while they bring up the rear with 
their report, crying, “‘ Look at these new facts—with the gloss on!” 

The report states that the remote causes of the intemperance now 
prevalent are to be found “ in the influence of example set by the 
upper classes of society, where habits of intoxication were more fre- 
quent in such ranks than among their inferiors in station; and the 
many customs and courtesies still retained from a remote ancestry of 
mingling the gift or use of intoxicating drinks with almost every 
important event in life; such as the celebration of baptisms, mar- 
riages and funerals, anniversaries, holidays and festivities, as well as 
in the daily interchange of convivial entertainments, and even in the 
commercial transactions of purchase and sale.” 

These are indeed remote sources; and drunkenness, it seems, is 
superinduced by the influence of example. How are we to reconcile 
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this statement with the opinion of Mr. Buckingham, which we take 
the liberty of quoting ?— 


“* It was well remarked by one of the witnesses examined from the City, 
that the ancients understood human nature better than we do now, when 
they made their helots or slaves drunk, and exhibited them before their 
children, so as to implant in the beholders, by this disgusting scene, an 
unconquerable abhorrence of this worse than brutal degradation.” 


So that it seems, after all, that example would operate as a warn- 
ing instead of an incitement, and that if the ancients did really un- 
derstand human nature better than we do now, the best method of 
checking drunkenness in the long run would be to let the present 
system take its course. The rising generation, if we are to believe 
the report, need never be in want of exhibitions and disgusting 
scenes of drunkenness? 

It must be remarked that the select committee are of opinion that 
they have described faintly the terrible effect of drunkenness as ex- 
emplified in the labouring population of Great Britain ; we recom- 
mend the reader, therefore, to bear in mind this fact when he peruses 
the extracts we are about to lay before him. Here is a faint outline 
of its consquences to individual character :— 


“4. That the consequences of the vice of intoxication among the 
humbler classes, and the prevalence of intemperate habits, and pernicious 
customs,enceuraging such habits, among the middle and higher ranks, are 
so many, and so fearful to contemplate, that it is difficult as it is painful 
to enumerate even the outlines of them, and to pursue them in all their 
melancholy and fatal details would require a volume. 

** 5. That the following are only a few of the evils directly springing 
from this baneful source. 

“6. Destruction of health, disease in every form and shape, premature 
decrepitude in the old, stunted growth, and general debility and decay in 
the young ; loss of life by paroxysms, apoplexies, drownings, burnings, 
and accidents of various kinds; delirium tremens, one of the most awtul 
afflictions of humanity ; paralysis, idiotcy, madness, and violent death ; as 
proved by numerous medical witnesses, who have made this the subject 
of their long and careful investigation. 

“7. Destruction of mental capacity and vigour; and extinction of 
aptitude for learning, as well as of disposition for practising, any useful 
art or industrious occupation. 

* 8. Irritation of all the worst passions of the heart, hatred, anger, 
revenge, with a brutalization of disposition, that breaks asunder and 
destroys the most endearing bonds of nature and society. 

** 9. Extinction of all moral and religious principle ; disregard of truth, 
indifference to education, violation of chastity, insensibility to shame, and 
indescribable degradation ; as proved by clergymen, magistrates, over- 
seers, teachers, and others, examined by your committee on all these 
points.” 


Having thus glanced over this lightly-touched sketch of individual 


drunkenness, it may be as well that we cast an eye upon this water- 


colour painting intended to represent a few of its “ Consequences to 
National Welfare.” 


_ “11. The destruction of an immense amount of wholesome and nutri- 
tious grain, given by a bountiful Providence for the food of man, which is 
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now converted by distillation into a poison; the highest medical autho- 
rities, examined in great numbers before your committee, being uniform 
in their testimony that ardent spirits are absolutely poisonous to the human 
constitution ; that in no case whatever are they necessary or even useful to 
persons in health ; that they are always, in every case and to the smallest extent, 
deleterious, pernicious, or destructive, according to the proportions in which 
they may be taken into the system ; so that not only is an immense amount 
of human food destroyed, whilst thousands are inadequately fed, but this 
food is destroyed in such a manner as to injure greatly the agricultural 
producers themselves, for whose grain, but for this perverted and mistaken 
use of it, there would be more than twice the present demand for the use 
of the now scantily fed people, who would then have healthy appetites to 
consume, and improved means to purchase nutriment for themselves and 
children, in grain as well as in all the other varied productions of the 
earth. 

“13. The extensive loss of property by sea, from shipwrecks, founder- 
ings, fires, and innumerable other accidents, many of which, according to 
the evidence of the most experienced shipowners, nautical men, and others 
examined by your committee, are clearly traceable to drunkenness in some 
of the parties employed in the navigation and charge of such vessels, 
where vigilance, had they been sober, would have been sufficient safe- 
guards against their occurrence. 

“14. The comparative inefficiency of the navy and army, in both of 
which, according to the testimony of eminent naval and military officers 
examined by your committee, intemperance is a canker-worm that eats 
away its strength and discipline to the very core; it being proved, beyond 
all question, that one-sixth of the effective strength of the navy and a 
much greater proportion of the army is as much destroyed as ifthe men 
were slain in battle by that most powerful ally of death, intoxicating 
drinks; and that the greater number of accidents occurring in both 
branches of the service, seven-eighths of the sickness, invalidings, and 
discharges for incapacity, and nine tenths of all the acts of insubordination, 
and the fearful punishments and executions to which these give rise, are 
to be ascribed to drunkenness alone. 

“16. The diminution of the physical power and longevity of a large por- 
tion of the British population, by the destructive effects already described 
as produced on individuals, the loss of personal beauty, the decline of 
health, and the progressive decay of the bodily and mental powers; which 
evils are accumulative in the amount of injury they inflict, as intemperate 
parents, according to high medical testimony, give a taint to their offspring 
even before its birth, and the poisonous stream of ardent spirits isconveyed 
through the milk of the mother to the infant at the breast; so that the 
fountain of life, through which Nature supplies that pure and healthy nu- 
triment of infancy, is poisoned at its very source, and a diseased and vitiated 
appetite is thus created, which grows with its growth, and strengthens with 
its increasing weakness and decay. 

“17. The increase of pauperism in its most fearful shape, divested of 
that sense of shame which would disdain to receive relief whilst honest in- 
dustry could secure the humblest independence, and associated with a re- 
gard of consequences, and a recklessness of all obligations, domestic or 
social, which, according to the evidence of witnesses from the agricultural 
districts, examined by your committee, has converted the pauper from a 
grateful receiver of aid under unavoidable calamity (which was once the 
general character of those receiving parish relief), to an idle and disorderly 
clamourer for the right of being sustained by the industry of others, or a 
profligate and licentious parent-of illegitimate offspring. 

“18. The spread of crime in every shape and form, from theft, fraud, 
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and prostitutien in the young, to burnings, robberies, and more hardened 
offences in the old; by which the jails and prisons, the hulks and convict 
transports, are filled with inmates, and an enormous mass of human beings, 
who, under sober habits and moral training, would be sources of wealth 
and strength to the country, are transformed, chiefly through the remote or 
immediate influence of intoxicating drinks, into excrescences of corruption 
and weakness, which must be cut off and cast away from the community 
to prevent the gangrenous contamination of its whole frame, leaving the 
body itself in a constant state of that inflammatory excitement which al- 
ways produces exhaustion and weakness in the end, and thus causing the 
country to sacrifice every year a larger portion of blood and treasure than 
the most destructive wars occasion; the innocent population thus made 
criminal, being, like the grain subjected to distillation, converted from a 
wholesome source of strength and prosperity into a poisoned issue of weak- 
ness and decay. 

*©19. The retardation of all improvement, inventive or industrial, civil 
or political, moral or religious, the hindering of education, the weakening 
of good example, and the creation of constant and increasing difficulties in 
the propagation of the sound morality and sublime truths of the gospel, 
both at home and abroad, according to the testimony of teachers, pastors, 
and others, examined by your committee ; the sum expended in intoxicating 
drinks in the city of Glasgow alone, being stated, by one of the witnesses 
from that neighbourhood, to be nearly equal to the whole amount ex- 

ended on public institutions of charity and benevolence in the entire United 
ingdom. 

20. That the mere pecuniary loss to the nation from these several 
causes already enumerated, namely, the destruction ofan immense amount 
of grain subjected to distillation, the abstraction of productive labour from 
the communiiy, the property destroyed by sea and land, the diminished 
efficiency of the navy and army, the disease and deterioration of the physi- 
cal and mental powers of the population, the increase of pauperism, the 
spread of crime, and the retardation of improvement, caused by the exces- 
sive use of intoxicating drinks, may be fairly estimated at little short of 
fifty millions sterling per annum.” 


Mr. Buckingham, with oriental magnificence of fancy, appears to 
have addressed the witnesses summoned to give their evidence, in 
the words of Pope— 


** Give all thou canst—and let me dream the rest ;” 


and being, we suspect, something of an old woman, he puts faith in 
his own dreams. Like Goéthe’s Faust, a littie black dog arrests Mr. 
Buckingham’s attention—he invites it to enter his study—and there 
it increases, in an incredibly short space of time, into an enormous 
quadruped. “ Look ye here,” says he, as he takes the chair of the 
select committee, “I have seen a terrible monster lately.—< What 
manner of monster may it have been?” quoth a quidnune, “ a deli- 
cate monster ?”—“ By no means,” cries the chairman; “let me call in 
my witnesses.” They are forthwith summoned, and severally depose 
—one, to having seen the head of this beast,—another, to having 
caught a glimpse of his hinder parts ;—one thinks it was very much 
like a camel—another, “very like a whale.”—‘“ Let us endeavour, 
‘briefly and faintly to describe him,” say the select committee. 
They do so. Having faintly shadowed forth this Dragon of Wantley, 
the select committee, startled at the thing themselves have made, 
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actually conceive it to be a real, bond fide dragon, and take measures 
accordingly. 

But before we show how the select committee propose, in the first 
place, to knock this dragon drunkenness on the head, and in the next 
to sow his teeth, in order that effectual remedies may spring out of 
the earth in defence of the innocent victims of this monster, it may 
be well to offer a few remarks of our own. 

Strong legislative and restrictive measures are not only not called 
for, but are impertinent and insulting to a country, when the parti- 
cular vice which they profess to restrain is known to be on the de- 
cline. Now, it is perfectly well known to everybody (except the 
gentlemen on the select committee), that the vice of drunkenness 
has decreased of late years in a remarkable degree. Now, were it 
otherwise—were the vice one-tenth as destructive as it has been re- 
presented to be by the select committee (which is admitting a great 
deal too much, even in favour of an hypothesis), many of the remedies 
which Mr. Buckingham has been sedulous to popularize, are in the 
highest degree absurd, mischievous, and tyrannical. Has the moral 
influence been resorted to in this country, and has it failed? On the 
contrary, is it not notorious that temperance societies have been suc- 
cessfully established in all parts of the country. Let us read, also, 
what the report tells us of America :— 


** 55. That in the metropolis of the United States the highest encourage- 
ment has been given to the promotion of temperance societies, and from 
the conjoint efforts of public and private individuals, so great a reforma- 
tion has been effected, that throughout the Union no less than two thou- 
sand persons have voluntarily abandoned the distillation of ardent spirits, 
and vested their capital in other and more wholesome pursuits, and up- 
wards of six thousand persons have abandoned the sale of ardent spirits, 
and embraced other and more useful occupations.” 


Morals, let us inform Mr. Buckingham, are not to be mended by 
legislative enactments. By such means you may prevent, but you 
cannot cure—you may create an expedient, but you do not fortify 
a principle. The truth is, the country is vexed, harassed, and in- 
sulted by too much legislation. We shall expect shortly to see our 
coat-skirts regulated by act of parliament, our shoes made to govern- 
ment measure, in order to prevent the growth of corns, and a select 
committee on apoplexy, to restrain the injurious and fatal wear of 
white neckcloths—“ Whereas, the spread of red faces has become far 
too common, this is to enact,” &c. 

The best method of putting an end to the consumption of bad gin 
is to supply the community with a better article. We remember an 
applicable Joe Miller. A certain lady had obtained a very superior 
barrel of table beer; and fearful lest her community of domestics 
should make too free with it, she wished particularly to enforce the 
restrictive principle. The butler and herself formed themselves into 
a select committee, with a view to ascertain how this might be ‘best 
accomplished. ‘ Well, John, and how am I to preserve this barrel 
of beer for my own use?”—“ Why, madam,” said the butler, I 
know no better plan than that of placing a cask of good strong ale 
by its side.” 

Now it may be as well to ask Mr. Buckingham, and the select 
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committee, will they advocate the repeal of the malt-tax? We find 
that they have been suspiciously silent upon this important point in 
their report ; and we strongly suspect that the landed interest has 
exercised its accustomed influence on this occasion; and that the 
feelings of these select committee gentlemen, in this matter, are “ of 
the earth, earthy.” 

But now let us look at the immediate remedies, legislative and 
moral, proposed by the committee ; and first let us attend to the 
legislative. 


“25, The remedies which appear to your committee to be desirable, and 
practicable to be put into immediate operation, may be thus enumerated: 

“© 26. The separation of the houses in which intoxicating drinks are sold, 
into four distinct classes: 1. houses for the sale of beer only, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises ; 2. houses for the sale of beer only. to be consumed 
on the premises, and in which refreshments of food may also be obtained ; 
8. houses for the sale of spirits only, not to be consumed on the premises ; 
4. houses for the accommodation of strangers and travellers, where bed and 
board may be obtained, and in which spirits, wine, and beer may all be 
sold. 

“27. The limiting the number of such houses of each class, in propor- 
tion to population in towns, and to distance and population in country dis- 
tricts ; the licences for each to be annual, and granted by magistrates and 
municipal authorities, rather than by the excise; to be chargeable with 
larger sums annually than are now paid for them, especially for the sale of 
spirits; and the keepers of such houses to be’ subject to progressively in- 
creasing fines for disorderly conduct, and forfeiture of licence, and closing 
up of the houses for repeated offences. 

** 28. The closing of all such houses at earlier hours in the evening than 
at present, and uniformly with each other, excepting only in the last class 
of ene for travellers, which may be opened at any hour for persons re- 
quiring food or beds in the dwelling. 

**29. The first and second class of houses, in which beer only is sold, to 
be closed og the Sabbath-day, except for one hour in the afternoon, and 
one hour in the evening, to admit of families being supplied with beer at 
those periods: the third class of houses, where spirits only are sold, to 
be entirely closed during the whole of the Sabbath-day: and the fourth 
class, as inns or hotels, to be closed to all visiters on that day, excepting 
only to travellers, and the inmates of the dwelling. 

“30. The making all retail beer shops as open to public view as other 
shops where wholesome provisions are sold, such as those of the baker, the 
butcher, and the fishmonger ; in order that the interior of such spirit shops 
may be seen from without, and be constantly exposed to public inspection 
in every part. 

** 31. The refusal of retail spirit licences to all but those who would en- 
gage to confine themselves exclusively to dealing in that article, and con- 
sequently the entire separation, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the 
retail sale of spirits from groceries, provisions, wine or beer; excepting 
only in the fourth class of houses (as inns or hotels) for travellers and in- 
mates, or lodgers, as before described. 

** 32. The discontinuance of all ardent spirits (except as medicine, nnder 
the direction of the medical officers) to the navy and army, on al] stations, and 
to every other body of men employed by, or under the control of the go- 
vernment, and the substitution of other articles of wholesome nutriment 
and refreshment instead. The abolition of all garrison and barrack can- 
teens at home and abroad, and the substitution of some other and better 
mode of filling up the leisure of men confined within military forts and 
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lines ; the opinions of most of the military officers examined on this point 
by your committee being, that the drinking in such canteens is the most fer- 
tile source of all the insubordination, crime, and consequent punishment 
inflicted on the men 

*« 33. The withholding from the ships employed in the merchant service 
the drawback granted to them on foreign spirits, by which they are now 
enabled to ship their supples of that article at a reduced scale of duty, and 
are thus induced to enter on board a greater quantity than is necessary, to 
the increased danger of the property embarked, and to the injury of the 
crew. 

** 34. The prohibition of the practice of paying the wages of workmen 
at public-houses, or any other eo where intoxicating drinks are sold. 

“35. The providing for the payment of such wages to every individual 
his exact amount, except when combined in families, so as to render it un- 
necessary for men to frequent the public-house, and spend a portion of their 
earnings to obtain change. 

** 36. The payment of wages at or before the breakfast hour in the morn- 
ings of the principal market-day, in each town, to enable the wives or 
other providers of workmen, to lay out their earnings in necessary pro- 
visions at an early period of the market, instead of risking its dissipation at 
night in the public-house. 

** 37. The prohibition of the meetings of all friendly societies, sick clubs, 
money clubs, masonic lodges, or any other permanent associations of mu- 
tual benefit and relief, at public-houses or places where intoxicating drinks 
are sold ; as such institutions, when not formed expressly for the benefit of 
such public-houses, and when they are Lona fide associations of mutual help 
in time of need, can, with far more economy and much greater efficacy, rent 
and occupy for their periodical meetings equally appropriate rooms in other 
places. 

“39. The reduction of the duty on tea, coffee, and sugar, and all the 
unintoxicating articles of drink in ordinary use, so as to place within the 
reach of all classes the least injurious beverages on much cheaper terms 
than the most destructive.” 


It is hardly necessary to make any comment upon these “ imme- 
diate remedies.” Their impracticable absurdity is the best guarantee 
of their perfect innocence. But why, we should wish to ask Mr. 
Buckingham, with reference to one of his exceptions, why is the 
issue of all ardent spirits to be discontinued to the Navy and Army— 
except as medicine ?—We fear this is an allowance to the officers, in 
the event of their being so unwell as to require a dose of medicine 
warm with sugar, before turning in for the night. What bave the 
select committee said in an earlier part of their Report of these same 
ardent spirits >—“ That in no case whatever are they necessary, or 
even useful to persons in health ; that they are always, in every case, 
and to the smallest extent, deleterious, pernicious, or destructive.” 

We find that the whole of these “immediate remedies,” with the 
exception of one, are based on the restrictive principle ; that one is the 
proposed reduction of the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar. What have 
these duties, we should be glad to learn, to do with the question of 
drunkenness? They may be too high, or low enough ; but, in either 
case, they cannot affect it in the slightest degree. These articles are 
not substitutes for spirits. Men do not get drunk because they are 
thirsty, and cannot obtain a cup of tea. Even at the present duties 
you may get a gallon of bohea at the price of a quartern of brandy. 

M.M. No. 106. 3 A 
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But, now having almost closed the gin-shop door with their legisla- 
lation, let us see what moral remedies the select committee propose. 
Here is the first :— 

** 38. The establishment, by the joint aid of the government and the local 
authorities, and residents on the spot, of public walks and gardens, or open 
spaces for athletic and healthy exercises in the open air, in the immediate 
vicinity of every town, of an extent and character adapted to its population, 
and of district and parish libraries, museums, and reading rooms, accessible 
at the lowest rate of charge, so as to admit of one or the other being visited 
in any weather and at any time with the rigid exclusion of all intoxicating 
drinks of every kind from all such places, whether in the open air or closed.” 

A cunning device certainly. Public walks and gardens—instead 
of public-houses and gin-shops.—Very sweet and rural, refreshing 
also, and healthful !—Planted with pumps, at intervals, we should 
presume to suggest. Or what ifthe public-houses be converted into 
parish libraries, museums, and reading-rooms, with appropriate signs, 
such as “ The Bacon’s Head,” “ The Newton Arms,” “ The Learned 
Pig,” and the like. But the walks delight us most.—Instead of three 
gos of gin, three goes round the garden—not a stiff glass of whiskey- 
punch, but a good stout walk—not toddy, but toddle. And then the 
consumption of tea and coffee at the reduced scale of duty! We can 
imagine the convivial results in this sprightly nation.—‘“ I say, 
Tomkins, I was a cup too low last night ; but that pekoe set me off, 
you dog !—Precious fine stuff, that pekoe of yours!” Or, “How 
much twankay did we drink last night ?—upon my life, I forget all 
about it—we must have played the deuce with your canister.” 

The following are the only remedies (so called) that approach with 
any thing like legislative dignity to the point ; they alone, were they 
once applied, would be found as effectual as human nature will 
permit human wisdom to become ; the rest are the miserable contri- 
vances of the moral-mongers of the Paley school :— 

“« The encouragement of Temperance Societies in every town and village 
of the kingdom,—the only bond of association being a voluntary engage- 
ment to abstaiu from the use of ardent spirits as a customary drink ; and to 
discourage, by precept and example, all habits of intemperance in them- 
selves and others. 

“ 43. The removal of all Taxes on Knowledge, and the extending every 
facility to the widest spread of useful knowledge to the humblest classes of 
the community.” 

As an evidence of the twaddling incapacity of the select com- 
mittee, let us recommend the following :— 

“44. A national system of education which should ensure the means of 
instruction to all ranks and classes of the people ; and which, in addition to 
the various branches of requisite and appropriate knowledge, should em- 
brace, as an essential part of the instruction given by it to every child in 
the kingdom, accurate information as to the poisonous and invariably deleterious 
nature of ardent spirits as an article of diet in any form or shape, &c.” 

An essential part of the instruction, given under the national system, 
to consist of “ accurate information as to the poisonous and invariably 
deleterious nature of ardent spirits, &c.”—Are the children to be 
taught by precept or example ?—Reflect! it is to be accurate in- 
formation ! 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
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Which of the two, therefore, is it to be ?— 
* Drink deep, or taste not ?” 


We find we cannot take leave of the select committee without 
giving its prospective remedies. Having, as we have seen, almost 
closed the gin-shop door, and made a public walk from it into a 
museum or reading room—having taken off the duties on tea and 
coffee, and abolished the taxes on knowledpe—not to mention the 
temperance societies and the national system, in which children are 
taught to loathe the sight of spirits—they come upon us with their 
ultimatums, and their fleerings, and flirtings. 

‘* 45. The ultimate or prospective remedies which have been strongly 
urged by several wituesses, and which they think when public opinion 
shall be sufficiently awakened to the great national importance of the 
subject, may be safely recommended to include the following. 

* 46. The absolute prohibition of all distillation of ardent spirits from 
any foreign country, or from our new colonies. of distilled spirits in any 
shape. 

“© 47. The equally absolute prohibition of all distillation of ardent spirits 
from grain, the most important part of the food of man, in our own 


country. 
** 48. The restriction of distillation from other materials, to the purposes 


of the arts, manufactures, and medicine, and the confining the wholesale 
and retail dealing i in such articles, to chemists, druggists, and dispensaries 
alone.” 

It is a good joke, we doubt not, if we could but see it. Where- 
fore are there prospective remedies ? They would have saved the 
necessity of the immediate contrivances. But before it all goes, gen- 
tlemen of the select committee, and as we shan’t see it “never no 
more,” don’t you mean to leave a little “ excep’ as medicine, under 
the direction of the medical officers.” 

We think, after all, we must consent to procure our spirits from 
the shops about to be established under the immediate remedy 
system, and lay in a small stock, that the transition may not be too 
violent, when the ultimate or prospective remedy is applied. 

Mr. Buckingham, we perceive, concludes his preface to the report 
in these words, addressed to the British public :— 

“If they have doubts, let them read the evidence given before the 
committee, which will soon be published ; and if every man, woman, and 
child in Britain, who can be brought to examine it in the fair spirit of a 
desire to know the truth, shall not think s/rong measures of legislation 
necessary to cure the evil, I will abandon all hope of social and moral im- 
provement, and admit that human nature is incorrigible, and all virtue but 
an idle dream.” 

This is a strange conclusion at which to arrive. One might have 
imagined that the concurrent testimony of every man, woman, and 
child in Britain examining evidence in a fair spirit of a desire to 
know the truth, even though it were given against one’s own con- 
victions, might absolve humanity from the arrival of so fearful a 
scepticism. Under such circumstances, Mr. Buckingham might 
much more reasonably conclude that his own vanity was incorrigible, 
and that his hope of shining as a legislator was but an idle dream. 
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Mr. Percy Noakss was a law-student inhabiting a set of chambers 
on the fourth floor, in ove of those houses in Gray’s-inn-square, which 
command an extensive view of the gardens, and their usual adjuncts 
—fiaunting nursery-maids, and town-made children, with parentheti- 
cal legs. Mr. Percy Noakes was what is generally termed—“a 
devilish good fellow.” He had a large circle of acquaintance, and 
seldom dined at his own expense. He used to talk politics to papas, 
flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to their daughters, make 
pleasure engagements with their sons, and romp with the younger 
branches. Like those paragons of perfection, advertising footmen 
out of place, he was always “ willing to make himself generally use- 
ful.” If any old lady, whose son was in India, gave a ball, Mr. Percy 
Noakes was master of the ceremonies; if any young lady made a 
stolen match, Mr. Percy Noakes gave her away ; if a juvenile wife 
presented her husband with a blooming cherub, Mr. Percy Noakes 
was either godfather or deputy godfather ; and, if any member of a 
friend’s family died, Mr. Percy Noakes was invariably to be seen in 
the second mourning coach, with a white handkerchief to his eyes, 
sobbing—to use his own appropriate and expressive description— 
“like winkin !” 

It may readily be imagined that these numerous avocations were 
rather calculated to interfere with Mr. Percy Noakes’s professional 
studies. Mr. Percy Noakes was perfectly aware of the fact, and he 
had, therefore, after mature reflection, made up his mind not to study 
at all—a laudable determination, to which he adhered in the most 
praiseworthy manner. His sitting-room presented a strange chaos of 
dress-gloves, boxing-gloves, caricatures, albums, invitation cards, foils, 
cricket-bats, card-board drawings, paste, gum, and fifty other extra- 
ordinary articles, heaped together in the strangest confusion. He was 
always making something for somebody, or planning some party of 
pleasure, which was his great forte. He invariably spoke with as- 
tonishing rapidity ; was smart, spoffish, and eight-and-twenty. 

“« Splendid idea, ’pon my life,”’—soliloquized Mr. Percy Noakes, 
over his morning’s coffee, as his mind reverted to a suggestion which 
had been thrown out the previous night, by a lady at whose house he 
had spent the evening. ‘Glorious idea!—Mrs. Stubbs,” cried the 
student, raising his voice. 

“Yes, Sir,’’ replied a dirty old woman, with an inflamed coun- 
tenance, emerging from the bed-room, with a barrel of dirt and cin- 
ders.—This was the laundress. ‘“ Did you call, Sir?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Stubbs, I’m going out; if that tailor should call again 
you'd better say—you’d better say, I’m out of town, and shan’t be 
back for a fortnight; and, if that bootman should come, tell him I’ve 
lost his address, or I’d have sent him that little amount; mind he 
writes it down; and if Mr. Hardy should call—you know Mr. 
Hardy ?—” 
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“ The funny gentleman, Sir?” 

“Ah! the funny gentleman. If Mr. Hardy should call, say I’ve 
gone to Mrs. Taunton’s, about that water-party.”’ 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And if any fellow calls, and says he’s come about a steamer, tell 
him to be here at five o’clock this afternoon, Mrs. Stubbs.” 

* Very well, Sir.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes brushed his hat ; whisked the crumbs off his 
inexplicables with a silk handkerchief, gave the ends of his hair a 
persuasive roll round his fore-finger, and sallied forth for Mrs. Taun- 
ton’s domicile in Great Marlborough-street, where she and her 
daughters occupied the upper part of a house. She was a good- 
looking widow of fifty, with the form of a giantess and the mind of 
a child. The pursuit of pleasure, and some means of killing time, 
appeared the sole end of her existence. She doated on her two 
daughters, who were as frivolous as herself. 

A general exclamation of satisfaction hailed the arrival of Mr. 
Percy Noakes, who went through the ordinary salutations, and threw 
himself into an easy chair, near the ladies’ work-table, with all the 
ease of a regularly established friend of the family. Mrs. Taunton 
was busily engaged in planting immense bright bows on every part 
of a smart cap on which it was possible to stick one; Miss Emily 
Taunton was making a watch-guard ; and Miss Sophia was at the 
piano, practising a new song—poetry by the young officer, or the po- 
lice officer, or the custom-house officer, or some equally interesting 
amateur. 

‘‘You good creature!” said Mrs. Taunton, addressing the gallant 
Percy. “ You really are a good soul. You’ve come about the water- 
party, I know.” 

“JT should rather suspect I had,’’ replied Mr. Noakes, trium- 
phantly. ‘*‘ Now come here, girls, and I'll tell you all about it.” 
Miss Emily and Miss Sophia advanced to the table, with that ballet 
sort of step which some young ladies appear to think so fascinating— 
something between a skip and a canter. 

* Now,” continued Mr. Percy Noakes, “it seems to me that the 
best way will be to have a committee of ten, to make all the arrange- 
ments, and manage the whole set-out. Well, then, I propose that the 
expenses shall be paid by these ten fellows jointly.” 

“ Excellent, indeed !” said Mrs. Taunton, who highly approved of 
this part of the arrangements. 

“Then my plan is, that each of these ten fellows shall have the 
power of asking five people. There must be a meeting of the com- 
mittee at my chambers, to make all the arrangements, and these people 
shall be then named ; every member of the committee shall have the 
power of black-balling any one who is proposed, and one black-ball 
shall exclude that person. This will ensure our having a pleasaat 
party you know.” 

“ What a manager you are!” interrupted Mrs. Taunton again, 

“« Charming !” said the lovely Emily. 

« T never did!” ejaculated Sophia. 

“ Yes, I think it'll do,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, who was now 
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uite in his element. “I think it'll do. Well, then, you know we 
shall go down to the Nore and back, and have a regular, capital cold 
dinner laid out in the cabin before we start, so that every thing may 
be ready, without any corfusion ; and we shall have the lunch laid 
out on deck in those little tea-garden-looking concerns by the paddle- 
boxes—I don’t know what you call ’em. Then we shall hire a 
steamer expressly for our party, and a band, you know, and have 
the deck chalked, and we shall be able to dance quadrilles all day : 
and then whoever we know that’s musical, you know, why they'll 
make themselves useful and agreeable—and—and—upon the whole 
I really hope we shall have a glorious day, you know.” 

The announcement of these arrangements was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Mrs. Taunton, Emily, and Sophia were loud in 
their praises. 

* Well, but tell me, Percy,” said Mrs. Taunton, “ who are the ten 
gentlemen to be?” 

“Oh! I know plenty of fellows who'll be delighted with the 
scheme,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes ; “ of course we shall have—” 

“ Mr. Hardy,” interrupted the servant, announcing a visitor. 
Miss Sophia and Miss Emily hastily assumed the most interesting 
attitudes that could be adopted on so short a notice. 

«“ How are you?” said a stout gentleman of about forty, pausing 
at the door in the attitnde of an awkward harlequin. This was Mr. 
Hardy, whom we have before described, on the authority of Mrs. 
Stubbs, as “the funny gentleman.” He was an Astley Cooperish 
Joe Miller—a practical joker, immensely popular with married ladies, 
and a general favourite with young men. He was always engaged 
in some pleasure excursion or other, and delighted in getting some- 
body into a scrape on such occasions. He could sing comic songs ; 
imitate hackney coachmen and fowls; play airs on his chin, and 
execute concertos on the Jew’sharp. He always eat and drank most 
immoderately, and was the bosom friend of Mr. Percy Noakes. He 
had a red face, a somewhat husky voice, and a tremendously loud 
laugh. 

* How are you?” said this worthy, laughing, as if it was the finest 
joke in the world to make a morning call ; and shaking hands with 
the ladies with as much vehemence as if their arms were so many 
pump-handles. 

“You're just the very man I wanted,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who proceeded to explain the cause of his being in requisition. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Hardy, after hearing the statement, and 
receiving a detailed account of the proposed excursion. “ Qh, ca- 
pital! glorions! What a day it will be! what fun! But, I say, 
when are you going to begin making the arrangement ?” 

“ No time like the present—at once, if you please.” 

«Oh, charming !” cried the ladies. “ Pray, do.” 

Writing materials were laid before Mr. Percy Noakes, and the 
names of the different members of the committee were agreed on, 
after as much discussion between him and Mr. Hardy as if at least 
the fate of nations had depended on their appointment. It was 
then agreed that a meeting should take place at Mr. Percy Noakes’s 
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chambers on the ensuiug Wednesday evening at eight o’clock, and 
the visitors departed. 

Wednesday evening arrived ; eight o’clock came, and eight mem- 
bers of the committee were punctual in their attendance. Mr. Log- 
gins, the solicitor, of Boswell-court, sent an excuse, and Mr. Samuel 
Briggs, the ditto of Furnival’s Inn, sent his brother, much to his 
(the brother’s) satisfaction, and greatly to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Percy Noakes. Between the Briggs’s and the Tauntons there 
existed a degree of implacable hatred, quite unprecedented. The 
animosity between the Montagues and Capulets was nothing to that 
which prevailed between these two illustrious houses. Mrs. Briggs 
was a widow, with three daughters and two sons; Mr. Samuel, the 
eldest, was an attorney, and Mr. Alexander, the youngest, was under 
definite articles to his brother. They resided in Portland-street, 
Oxtord-street, and moved in the same orbit as the Tauntons—hence 
their mutual dislike. If the Miss Briggs’s appeared in smart bon- 
nets, the Miss Tauntons eclipsed them with smarter. If Mrs. 
Taunton appeared in a cap of all the hues of the rainbow, Mrs. Briggs 
forthwith mounted a toque, with all the patterns of a kaleidescope. 
If Miss Sophia Taunton learnt a new song, two of the Miss Briggs’s 
came out with a new duet. The Tauntons had once gained a tem- 
porary triumph with the assistance of a harp, but the Briggs’s brought 
three guitars into the field, and effectually routed the enemy. In 
short, there was no end to the rivalry between them. 

Now, as Mr. Samuel Briggs was a mere machine, a sort of self- 
acting legal walking-stick ; and as the party was known to have ori- 
ginated, however remotely, with Mrs. Taunton, the female branches 
of the Briggs’s family had arranged that Mr. Alexander should attend 
instead of his brother ; and as the said Mr. Alexander was deservedly 
celebrated for possessing all the pertinacity of a bankruptcy-court 
attorney, combined with the obstinacy of that pleasing animal which 
brouzes upon the thistle—he required but little tuition. He was 
especially enjoined to make himself as disagreeable as possible ; and, 
above all, to blackball the Tauntons at every hazard. 

The proceedings of the evening were opened by Mr. Percy Noakes. 
After successfully urging upon the gentlemen present the propriety 
of their mixing some brandy-and-water, he briefly stated the objects 
of the meeting, and concluded by observing that the first step must 
be the selection of a chairman, necessarily possessing some arbitrary 
—he trusted not unconstitutional—powers, to whom the personal 
direction of the whole of the arrangements (subject to the approval 
of the committee) should be confided. A pale young gentleman, in 
a green stock, and spectacles of the same, a member of the honour- 
able society of the Inner Temple, immediately rose for the purpose 
of proposing Mr. Percy Noakes. He had known him long, and this 
he would say, that a more honourable, a more excellent, or a better 
hearted fellow, never existed— (hear, hear). The young gentleman, 
who was a member of a debating society, took this opportunity of 
entering into an examination of the state of the English law, from 
the days of William the Conqueror down to the present period ; he 
briefly adverted to the code established by the ancient Druids ; 
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slightly glanced at the principles laid down by the Athenian law- 
givers ; and concluded with a most glowing eulogium on pic-nics and 
constitutional rights. Mr. Alexander Briggs opposed the motion. 
He had the highest esteem for Mr. Percy Noakes as an individual, 
but he did consider that he ought not to be entrusted with these im- 
mense powers—(oh, oh !)—He believed that in the proposed capacity, 
Mr. Percy Noakes would not act fairly, impartially, or honourably ; 
but he begged it to be distinctly understood, that he said this with- 
out the slightest personal disrespect. Mr. Hardy defended his 
honourable friend, in a voice rendered partially unintelligible by 
emotion and brandy-and-water ; the proposition was put to the vote, 
and there appearing to be only one dissentient voice, Mr. Percy 
Noakes was declared duly elected, and took the chair accordingly. 

The business of the meeting now proceeded with great rapidity. 
The chairman delivered in his estimate of the probable expense of 
the excursion, and every one present subscribed his proportion there- 
of. The question was put that “ The Endeavour” be hired for the 
occasion ; Mr. Alexander Briggs moved as an amendment that the 
word “ Fly” be substituted for the word “ Endeavour ;” but after 
some debate consented to withdraw his opposition. The important 
ceremony of balloting then commenced. A tea-caddy was placed on 
a table in a dark corner of the apartment, and every one was pro- 
vided with two backgammon-men, one black and one white. 

The chairman with great solemnity then read the following list of 
the guests whom he proposed to introduce :—Mrs. Taunton and two 
daughters, Mr. Wizzle, Mr. Simson. The names were respectively 
balloted for, and Mrs. Taunton and daughters were declared to be 
black-balled. Mr. Percy Noakes and Mr. Hardy exchanged glances. 

“Ts your list prepared, Mr. Briggs?” inquired the chairman, with 
all the dignity of a minor Manners Sutton. 

“It is,” replied Alexander, delivering in the following :—* Mrs. 
Briggs and three daughters, Mr. Samuel Briggs.” The previous 
ceremony was repeated, and Mrs. Briggs and three daughters were 
declared to be black-balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs looked rather 
foolish, and the remainder of the company appeared somewhat over- 
awed by the mysterious nature of the proceedings. 

‘The balloting proceeded ; but one little circumstance which Mr. 
Percy Noakes had not originally foreseen, prevented the system 
working quite as well as he had anticipated—every body was black- 
balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs by way of retaliation exercised his 
power of exclusion in every instance, and the result was, that after 
three hours had been consumed in incessant balloting, the names of 
only three gentlemen were found to have been agreed to. In this 
dilemma what was to be done? either the whole plan must fall to 
the ground, or acompromise must be effected. The latter alternative 
was preferable ; and Mr. Percy Noakes, therefore, proposed that the 
form of balloting should be dispensed with, and that every gentleman 
should merely be required to state whom he intended to bring. The 
proposal was readily acceded to ; the Tauntons and the Briggs’s were 
reinstated, and the party was formed. The next Wednesday was 
fixed for the eventful day, and it was unanimously resolved that 
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every member of the committee should wear a piece of blue sarsnet 
ribbon round his left arm. It appeared from the statement of Mr. 
Percy Noakes that the boat belonged to the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and was then lying off the Custom-house ; and as he 
proposed that the dinner and wines should be provided by an emi- 
nent city purveyor, it was arranged that Mr. Perey Noakes should 
be on-board by seven o’clock to superintend the arrangements, and 
that the remaining members of the committee, together with the 
company generally, should be expected to join her by nine o'clock. 
More brandy-and-water was dispatched ; several speeches were made 
by the different law students present ; thanks were voted to the chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 

The weather had been beautiful up to this period, and beautiful it 
continued to be. Sunday passed over, and Mr. Percy Noakes be- 
came unusually fidgetty—rushing constantly to and from the Steam 
Packet Wharf, to the astonishment of the clerks, and the great 
emolument of the Holborn cab-men. Tuesday arrived, and the 
anxiety of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no bounds: he was every instant 
running to the window to look out for clouds; and Mr. Hardy as- 
tonished the whole square by practising a new comic song for the oc- 
casion in the chairman's chambers. 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr. Percy Noakes that night: he 
tossed and tumbled about, and had confused dreams of steamers 
starting off, and gigantic clocks with the hands pointing to a quarter 
past nine, and the ugly face of Mr. Alexander Briggs looking over 
the boat’s side, and grinning as if in derision of his fruitless attempts 
to move. He made a violent effort to get on board, and awoke. The 
bright sun was shining cheerfully into the bed-room; and Mr. 
Percy Noakes started up for his watch, in the dreadful expectation of 
finding his worst dreams realized. It was just five o’clock: he cal- 
culated the time—he should be a good half-hour dressing himself ; 
and as it was a lovely morning, and the tide would be tlien running 
down, he would walk leisurely to Strand Lane, and have a boat to 
the Custom House. 

He dressed himself, took a hasty apology for a breakfast, and sal- 
lied forth. The streets looked as lonely and deserted as if they had 
been crowded over-night for the last time. Here and there an early 
apprentice, with quenched-looking, sleepy eyes, was taking down the 
shutters of a shop; and a policeman or milk-woman might ocea- 
sionally be seen pacing slowly along ; the servants had not yet be- 
gun to clean the doors, or light the fires, and London looked the 
picture of desolation. At the corner of a bye-street, near Temple 
Bar, was stationed a “ street breakfast.” The coffee was boiling over . 
a charcoal fire, and large slices of bread and butter were piled one 
upon the other, like deals in a timber-yard. The company were 
seated on a form, which, with a view both to security and comfort, 
was placed against a neighbouring wall. Two young men, whose 
uproarious mirth and disordered dress bespoke the conviviality of 
the preceding evening, were treating three “ ladies” and an Irish 
labourer. A little sweep was standing at a short distance, casting a 
longing eye at the tempting delicacies ; and a policeman was watch-— 
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ing the group from the opposite side of the street. The wan looks, 
and gaudy finery of the wretched, thinly clad females, contrasted 
as strangely with the gay sun-light, as did their forced merriment 
with the boisterous hilarity of the two young men, who now and 
then varied their amusements by “ bonneting” the proprietor of this 
itinerant coffee house. 

Mr. Percy Noakes walked briskly by, and when he turned down 
Strand-lane, and caught a glimpse of the glistening water, he thought 
that he had never felt so important or so happy in his life. 

*« Boat, Sir !” cried one of the three watermen who were mopping 
out their boats, and all whistling different tunes. ‘“ Boat, Sir !” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes rather sharply, for the inquiry 
was not made in a manner at all suitable to his dignity. 

“ Would you prefer a wessel, Sir?” inquired another, to the in- 
finite delight of the ‘ Jack-in-the-water.’ 

Mr. Percy Noakes replied with a look of the most supreme con- 
tempt. 

** Did you want to be put on board a steamer, Sir ?’’ inquired an 
old fireman-waterman very confidentially. He was dressed in a 
faded red suit, just the colour of the cover of a very old Court-guide. 

« Yes, make haste—the Endeavour ; off the Custom-house.” 

* Endeavour !”’ cried the man who had convulsed the ‘ Jack’ 
before. ‘ Vy, I see the Endeavour go up half an hour ago.” 

** So did I,” said another ; “ and I should think she’d gone down 
by this time, for she’s a precious sight too full of ladies and gen’Imen.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes affected to disregard these representations, and 
stepped into the boat, which the old man, by dint of scrambling, and 
shoving, and grating, had brought up to the causeway.—‘ Shove her 
off,” cried Mr. Percy Noakes, and away the boat glided down the 
river, Mr. Percy Noakes seated on the recently mopped seat, and 
the watermen at the stairs offering to bet him any reasonable sum 
that he’d néver reach the “ Custum-us.” 

“Here she is, by Jove!” said the delighted Percy, as they ran 
alongside the Endeavour. 

“ Hold hard!” cried the steward over the side, and Mr. Percy 
Noakes jumped on board. 

* Hope you'll find everything as you wished it, Sir—she looks 
uncommon well this morning.” 

“ She does, indeed!” replied the manager, in a state of ecstacy 
which it is impossible to describe. The deck was scrubbed, and the 
seats were scrubbed, and there was a bench for the band, and a 
place for dancing, and a pile of camp stools, and an awning ; and 
then Mr. Percy Noakes bustled down below, and there were the 
pastrycook’s men, and the steward’s wife laying out the dinner on 
two tables the whole length of the cabin; and then Mr. Percy 
Noakes took off his coat, and rushed backwards and forwards, doing 
nothing, but quite convinced he was assisting everybody ; and the 
steward’s wife laughed till she cried, and Mr. Percy Noakes 
panted with the violence of his exertions. And then the bell at 
London-bridge wharf rang, and a Margate boat was just starting, 
and a Gravesend boat was just starting, and people shouted, and 
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porters ran down the steps with luggage that would crush any men 
but porters ; and sloping boards, with bits of wood nailed on them, 
were placed between the outside boat and the inside boat, and the 
passengers ran along them, and looked like so many fowls coming 
out of an area; and then the bell ceased, and the boards were taken 
away, and the boats started ; and a great many people who wanted to 
go were left behind, and a great many people who didn’t want to 
go were carried away ; and the whole scene was one of the most 
delightful bustle and confusion that can be imagined. 

The time wore on; half-past eight o’clock arrived ; the pastry- 
cook’s men went ashore ; the dinner was completely laid out, and 
Mr. Percy Noakes locked the principal cabin, and put the key into 
his pocket, in order that it might be suddenly disclosed in all its 
magnificence to the ¢yes of the astonished company. The band 
came on board, and so did the wine. Ten minutes to nine, and the 
committee embarked in a body. There was Mr. Hardy in a blue 
jacket and waistcoat, white trousers, silk stockings, and pumps ; 
habited in full aquatic costume, with a straw hat on his head, and an 
immense telescope under his arm; and there was the young gentle- 
man with the green spectacles in nankeen inexplicables, with a ditto 
waistcoat and bright buttons, like the pictures of Paul—not the 
saint, but he of Virginia notoriety. The remainder of the committee, 
dressed as they were in white hats, light jackets, waistcoats and 
trousers, looked something between waiters and West India planters. 

Nine o'clock struck, and the company arrived in shoals. Mr. 
Samuel Briggs, Mrs. Briggs, and the Misses Briggs made their ap- 
pearance in a smart private wherry. The three guitars, in their res- 
pective dark green cases, were carefully stowed away in the bottom 
of the boat, accompanied by two immense portfolios of music, which 
it would take at least a week’s incessant playing to get through. 
The Tauntons arrived at the same moment with more music, and a 
lion—a gentleman with a bass voice, and incipient red mustachios. 
The colours of the Taunton party were pink ; those of the Briggs’s 
alight blue. The Tauntons had artificial flowers in their bonnets ; 
here the Briggs’s gained a decided advantage—they wore feathers. 

« How d’ye do, dear?” said the Misses Briggs to the Misses Taun- 
ton. (The word “dear” among girls is frequently synonymous 
with “ wretch.”) 

“ Quite well, thank you, dear,’’ replied the Misses Taunton, to the 
Misses Briggs—and then there was such a kissing, and congratu- 
lating, and shaking of hands, as would induce one to suppose the 
two families were the best friends in the world, instead of each 
wishing the other overboard, as they most sincerely did. 

Mr. Percy Noakes received the visitors, and bowed to the strange 
gentleman, as if he should like to know who he was. This was just 
what Mrs. Taunton wanted. Here was an opportunity to astonish 
the Briggs’s. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the general of the Taunton party, 
with a careless air—“ Captain Helves—Mr. Percy Noakes—Mrs. 
Briggs—Captain Helves.” 
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Mr. Percy Noakes bowed very low; the gallant captain did the 
same witb all due ferocity, and the Briggs’s were clearly overcome. 

“Our friend, Mr. Wizzle, being unfortunately prevented from 
coming,” resumed Mrs. Taunton, “I did myself the pleasure of 
bringing the captain, whose musical talents I knew would be a great 
acquisition.” 

“In the name of the committee I have to thank you for doing so, 
and to offer you a most sincere welcome, Sir,” replied Perey (here 
the scraping was renewea). “ But pray be seated—won’t you walk 
aft? Captain, will you conduct Miss Taunton ?>—Miss Briggs, will 
you allow me ?” 

“ Where could they have picked up that military man?” inquired 
Mrs. Briggs of Miss Kate Briggs, as they followed the little party. 

“Can't imagine,” replied Miss Kate, bursting with vexation ; for 
the very fierce air with which the gallant captain regarded the com- 
pany, had impressed her with a high sense of his importance. 

Boat after boat came alongside, and guest after guest arrived. 
The invites had been excellently arranged; Mr. Percy Noakes 
having considered it as important that the number of young men 
should exactly tally with that of the young ladies, as that the quan- 
tity of knives on board should be in precise proportion to the forks. 

“ Now is every one on board ?” inquired Mr. Perey Noakes. The 
committee (who with their bits of blue ribbon, looked as if they were 
all going to be bled) bustled about to ascertain the fact, and reported 
that they might safely start. 

“Go on,” cried the master of the boat from the top of one of the 
paddle-boxes. 

“ Go on,” echoed the boy, who was stationed over the hatchway to 
pass the directions down to the engineer—and away went the vessel 
with that agreeable noise which is peculiar to steamers, and which is 
composed of a pleasant mixture of creaking, gushing, clanging, and 
snorting. 

“ Hoi—oi—oi—oi—oi—oi—o—i—i— i,” shouted _half-a-dozen 
voices from a boat about a quarter of a mile astern. 

“‘ Ease her,” cried the captain; “do these people belong to us, 
Sir ?” 

* Noakes,” exclaimed Hardy, who had been looking at every ob- 
ject, far and near, through the large telescope ; “it’s the Fleetwoods 
and the Wakefields—and two children with them, by Jove.” 

“« What a shame to bring children!” said every body, “how very 
inconsiderate |” 

“IT say, it would be a good joke to pretend not to see ‘em, wouldn’t 
it?” suggested Hardy, to the immense delight of the company gene- 
rally. A council of war was hastily held, and it was resolved that 
the new comers should be taken on board, on Mr. Hardy’s solemnly 
pledging himself to teaze the children during the whole of the day. 

“Stop her,” cried the captain. 

“‘ Stop her,” repeated the boy ; whizz went the steam, and all the 
young ladies, as in duty bound, screamed in concert. ‘They were only 
appeased by the assurance of the martial Helves that the escape of 
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steam consequent on the stopping of a vessel was seldom attended 
with any great losf of human life. 

Two men ran to the side, and after a good deal of shouting, and 
swearing, and angling for the wherry with a boat-hook, Mr. Fleet- 
wood, and Mrs. Fleetwood, and Master Fleetwood ; and Mr. Wake- 
field, and Mrs. Wakefield, and Miss Wakefield were safely deposited 
on the deck. The girl was about six years old; the boy about 
four; the former was dressed in a white frock with a pink sash, and 
a dog’s-eared looking little spencer, a straw bonnet, and green veil, 
six inches by three and a half; the latter was attired for the occasion 
in a nankeen frock, between the bottom of which and the top of his 
plaid socks a considerable portion of two small mottled legs was dis- 
cernible. He had alight blue cap with a gold band and tassel on his 
head, and a damp piece of gingerbread in his hand, with which he 
had slightly embossed his dear little countenance. 

The boat once more started off ; the band played “ Off she goes,” 
the major part of the company conversed cheerfully in groups, and 
the old gentlemen walked up and down the deck in pairs, as _perse- 
veringly and gravely as if they were doing a match against time for 
an immense stake. They ran briskly down the pool ; the gentlemen 
pointed out the Docks, the Thames’ Police-office, and other elegant 
public edifices ; and the young ladies exhibited a proper display of 
horror and bashfulness at the appearance of the coal-whippers, and 
ballast-heavers. Mr. Hardy told stories to the married ladies, at 
which they laughed very much in their pocket-handkerchiefs ; and 
hit him on the knuckles with their fans, declaring him to be ‘‘a 
naughty man—a shocking creature ’’—and so forth; and Captain 
Helves gave slight descriptions of battles and duels, with a most 
bloodthirsty air, which made him the admiration of the women, and 
the envy of the men. Quadrilling commenced; Captain Helves 
danced one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and another set with Miss 
Sophia Taunton. Mrs. Taunton was in ecstacies. The victory ap- 
peared to be complete ; but, alas! the inconstancy of man—having 
performed this necessary duty, he attached himself solely to Miss 
Julia Briggs, with whom he danced no less than three sets consecu- 
tively, and from whose side he evinced no intention of stirring for 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Hardy having played one or two very brilliant fantasias on 
the Jew’s harp, and having frequently repeated the exquisitely amus- 
ing joke of slily chalking a large cross on the back of some member 
of the committee, Mr. Percy Noakes expressed his hope that some of 
their musical friends would oblige the company by a display of their 
abilities. 

“ Perhaps,” he said in a very insinuating manner, “ Captain Helves 
will oblige us.” Mrs. Taunton's countenance lightened up, for the 
captain only sang duets, and couldn’t sing them with anybody but 
one of her daughters. 

“Really,” said that warlike individual, “I should be very happy, 
but e 

“Oh! pray do,” cried all the young ladies. 

“ Miss Sophia, have you any objection to join in a duet ?” 
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“Qh! not the slightest,” returned the young lady, in a tone which 
clearly shewed she had the greatest possible objection. 

“ Shall I accompany you, dear ?”’ inquired one of the Miss Briggs’s, 
with the bland intention of spoiling the effect. 

“Very much obliged to you, Miss Briggs,” sharply retorted Mrs. 
Taunton, who saw through the manewuvre—* my daughters always 
sing without accompaniments.” 

* And without voices,” tittered Mrs. Briggs, in a low tone 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Taunton, reddening, for she guessed the 
tenor of the observation, though she had not heard it clearly. “ Per- 
haps it would be as well for some people, if their voices were not 
quite as audible as they are to other people.” 

*« And perhaps, if gentlemen, who are kidnapped to pay attention to 
some persons’ daughters, had not sufficient discernment to pay atten- 
tion to other persons’ daughters,” returned Mrs. Briggs, ‘“ some per- 
sons would not be so ready to display that ill-temper, which, thank 
God, distinguishes them from other persons.” 

** Persons !” ejaculated Mrs. ‘Taunton. 

“ Yes; persons, ma‘am,” replied Mrs. Briggs. 

“ Insolence !” 

** Creature !” 

“ Hush! hush!” interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes, who was one of 
the very few by whom this dialogue had been overheard. “ Hush ! 
—pray ; silence for the duet.” 

After a great deal of preparatory crowing and humming, the Cap- 
tain began the following duet from the opera of Paul and Virginia, in 
that grunting tone in which a man gets down, Heaven knows where, 
without the remotest chance of ever getting up again. This, in pri- 
vate circles is frequently designated ‘a bass voice.” 

** See (sung the Captain) from o—ce—an ri—sing 
Bright flames the or—b of d—ay. 
From yon gro—ve, the varied so—ngs 
Here the singer was interrupted*by varied cries of the most dreadful 
description, proceeding from some grove in the immediate vicinity of 
the starboard paddle-box. 

“My child!” screamed Mrs. Fleetwood. ‘My child! it is his 
voice—I know it.” 

Mr. Fleetwood, accompanied by several gentlemen, here rushed to 
the quarter from whence the noise proceeded, and an exclamation of 
horror burst from the company ; the general impression being, that 
the little innocent had either got his head in the water, or his legs in 
the machinery. 

** What is the matter ?” shouted the agonized father, as he returned 
with the child in his arms. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the small sufferer again. 

« What is the matter, dear ?” inquired the father, once more—has- 
tily stripping off the nankeen frock, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the child had one bone which was not smashed to pieces. 

“Oh! oh!—I'm so frightened.” 

« ‘What at, dear >—what at ?” said the mother, soothing the sweet 
infant. 
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«Oh! he’s been making such dreadful faces at me,” cried the 
boy, relapsing into convulsions, at the bare recollection. 

“He !—who?” cried every body, crowding round him. 

“Oh !—him,” replied the child, pointing at Hardy, who affected 
to be the most concerned of the whole group. 

The real state of the case at once flashed upon the minds of all 
present, with the exception of the Fleetwoods and the Wakefields. 
The facetious Hardy, in fulfilment of his promise, had watched the 
child to a remote part of the vessel, and, by suddenly appearing be- 
fore him with the most awful contortions of visage, had produced his 
paroxysm of terror. Of course, he now observed that it was hardly 
necessary for him to deny the accusation ; and the unfortunate little 
victim was, accordingly, led below, after receiving sundry thumps on 
the head from both his parents,for having the wickedness to tell a story. 

This little interruption having been adjusted, the captain resumed, 
and Miss Emily chimed in, in due course. The duet was loudly ap- 
plauded ; and, certainly, the perfect independence of the parties, de- 
served great commendation. Miss Emily sung her part without the 
slightest reference to the captain, and the captain sang so loud that 
he had not the slightest idea of what was being done by his partner. 
After having gone through the last few eighteen or nineteen bars by 
himself, therefore, he acknowledged the plaudits of the circle with 
that air of self-denial which men always assume, when they think 
they have done something to astonish the company, though they don’t 
exactly know what. 

« Now,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, who had just ascended from, the 
fore-cabin, where he had been busily engaged in decanting the wine, 
‘if the Misses Briggs will oblige us with something before dinner, I 
am sure we shall be very much delighted.” 

One of those hums of admiration followed the suggestion, which 
one frequently hears in society when nobody has the most distant 
notion of what he is expressing his approval of. The three Misses 
Briggs looked modestly at their mamma, and the mamma looked ap- 
provingly at her daughters, and Mrs. Taunton looked scornfully at 
all of them. The Misses Briggs asked for their guitars, and several 
gentlemen seriously damaged the cases in their anxiety to present 
them. Then there was a very interesting production of three little 
keys for the aforesaid cases, and a melodramatic expression of horror 
at finding a string broken; and a vast deal of screwing and tightening, 
and winding and tuning, during which Mrs. Briggs expatiated to 
those near her on the immense difficulty of playing a guitar, and 
hinted at the wondrous proficiency of her daughters in that mystic 
art. Mrs. Taunton whispered to a neighbour that it was “ quite sick- 
ening !” and the Misses Taunton tried to look as if they knew how to 
play, but disdained to do so. 

At length the Misses Briggs began in real earnest. It was a new 
Spanish composition for three voices and three guitars. The effect 
was electrical. All eyes were turned upon the captain, who was re- 
ported to have once passed through Spain with his regiment, and 
who, of course, must be well acquainted with the national music. He 
was in raptures. This was sufficient ; the trio was encored—the ap- 
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plause was universal, and never had the Tauntons suffered such 
a complete defeat. Mrs. Taunton looked as philanthropic as one 
of Mr. Barnett’s “ Salamanders.” 

“ Bravo! Bravo!’ ejaculated the captain ;—‘ Bravo!” 

« Pretty ! isn’t it, Sir?” inquired Mr. Samuel Briggs, with the air 
of a self-satisfied showman. By-the-bye they were the first words he 
had been heard to utter since he left Boswell-court the evening before. 

« De—lightful!”’ returned the captain, with a flourish, and a mili- 
tary cough ;—“‘ de—lightful !” 

‘“‘ Sweet instrument !” said an old gentleman with a baid-head, who 
had been trying all the morning to look through a telescope, inside 
the glass of which Mr. Hardy had fixed a large black wafer. 

«“ Did you ever hear a Portuguese tambourine?” inquired that jo- 
cular individual. 

“ Did you ever hear a tom-tom, Sir ? sternly inquired the captain, 
who lost no opportunity of shewing off his travels, real or pretended. 

“A what?” asked Hardy, rather taken aback. 

«* A tom-tom.” 

“* Never !” 

* Nor a gum-gum ?” 

“ Never !” 

« What isa gum-gum ?” eagerly inquired several young ladies. 

“ When I was in the East Indies,” replied the captain, (here was a 
discovery—he had been in the East Indies !)—“ when I was in the 
East Indies, I was once stopping several thousand miles up the 
country, on a visit at the house of a very particular friend of mine, 
Ram Chowdar Doss Azuph Al Bowlar—a devilish pleasant fellow. 
As we were enjoying our hookahs one evening in the cool ve- 
randah, in front of his villa, we were rather surprised by the sudden 
appearance of thirty-four of his kit-ma-gars (for he had rather a large 
establishment there), accompanied by an equal number of Consumars, 
approaching the house with a threatening aspect, and beating a tom- 
tom. The Ram started up w 

“ The who ?” inquired the bald gentleman, intensely interested. 

« The Ram—Ram Chowdar—” 

“ Oh!” said the old gentleman, “I beg your pardon; it really 
didn’t occur to me ; pray go on.” 

ee Started up, and drew a pistol. ‘ Helves,’ said he, ‘ my 
boy’—he always called me, my boy—‘ Helves,’ said he, ‘do you hear 
that tom-tom ?’—‘ I do,’ said I. His countenance, which before was 
pale, assumed a most frightful appearance ; his whole visage was dis- 
torted, and his frame shaken by violent emotions. ‘ Do you see that 
gum-gum ?’ said he. ‘ No,’ said I, staring about me. ‘ You don’t?’ 
said he. ‘ No, I'll be damned if I do,’ said I; ‘and what’s more, I 
don’t know what a gum-gum is,’ said I. I really thought the man 
would have dropped. He drew me aside, and with an expression of 
agony I shall never forget, said in a low whisper—”’ 

« Dinner’s on the table, ladies,” interrupted the steward’s wife. 

* Will you allow me?” suid the captain, immediately suiting the 
action to the word, and escorting Miss Julia Briggs to the cabin, 
with as much ease as if he had finished the story. 
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“‘ What an extraordinary circumstance!” ejaculated the same old 
gentleman, preserving his listening attitude. 

“ What a traveller!” said the young ladies. 

“ What a singular name!” exclaimed the gentlemen, rather con- 
fused by the coolness of the whole affair. 

“ I wish he had finished the story,” said an old lady. “ I wonder 
what a gum-gum really is?’ : 

« By Jove!” exclaimed Hardy, who until now had been lost in 
utter amazement, “ I don’t know what it may be in India, but in 
England I think a gum-gum has very much the same meaning as a 
humbug.” 

“ How illiberal ! how envious !” said every body as they made for 
the cabin, fully impressed with a belief of the captain’s amazing ad- 
ventures. Helves was the sole lion for the remainder of the day— 
impudence and the marvellous are sure passports to any society. 

The party had by this time reached their destination, and put 
about on their return home. ‘The wind, which had been with them 
the whole day, was now directly in their teeth; the weather had 
become gradually more and more overcast ; and the sky, water, and 
shore, were all of that dull, heavy, uniform lead-colour which house- 
painters daub in the first instance over a street door which is gra- 
dually approaching a state of convalescence. It had been “ spitting” 
with rain for the last half-hour, and it now began to pour in good 
earnest. The wind was freshening very fast, and the “ jolly young 
waterman” at the wheel had unequivocally expressed his opinion 
that there would shortly be a squall. A slight emotion on the part 
of the vessel now and then, seemed to suggest the possibility of its 
pitching to a very uncomfortable extent in the event of its blowing 
harder ; and every timber began to creak as if the boat were an 
overladen clothes basket. Sea-sickness, however, is like a belief in 
ghosts—every one entertains some misgivings on the subject, but 
few will acknowledge them. The majority of the company, there- 
fore, endeavoured to look peculiarly happy, feeling all the while 
especially miserable. 

** Don’t it rain ?” inquired the old gentleman before noticed, when, 
by dint of squeezing and jamming, they were all seated at table. 

“ IT think it does —a little,” replied Mr. Perey Noakes, who could 
hardly hear himself speak, in consequence of the pattering on the 
deck. 

* Don't it blow?” inquired some one else. 

“ No—I don’t think it does,” responded Hardy, sincerely wishing 
that he could persuade himself it did not, for he sat near the door, 
and was almost blown off his seat. 

“It'll soon clear up,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, in a cheerful tone. 

“ Oh, certainly,” ejaculated the committee generally. 

“No doubt of it,” said the remainder of the company, whose 
attention was now pretty well engrossed by the serious business of 
eating, carving, taking wine, and so forth. The throbbing motion of 
the engine was but too perceptible. There was a large substantial 
cold boiled leg of mutton at the bottom of the table, shaking like 
blane-mange ; a hearty sirloin of beef looked asif it had been sud- 
M.M. No. 106. 3.C 
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denly seized with the palsy ; and some tongues, which were placed on 
dishes rather too large for them, were going through the most sur- 

rising evolutions, darting from side to side and from end to end, 
like a fly in aninverted wine-glass. Then the sweets shook and trem- 
bled till it was quite impossible to help them, and people gave up the 
attempt in despair ; and the pigeon-pies looked as if the birds, whose 
legs were stuck outside, were trying to get them in. The table 
vibrated and started like a feverish pulse, and the very legs were 
slightly convulsed—every thing was shaking and jarring. The 
beams in the roof of the cabin seemed as if they were put there for 
the sole purpose of giving people head-aches, and several elderly 
gentlemen became ill-tempered in consequence. As fast as the 
steward put the fire-irons up, they would fall down again ; and the 
more the ladies and gentlemen tried to sit comfortably on their seats, 
the more the seats seemed to slide away from the ladies and gentle- 


men. Several ominous demands were made for small glasses of 


brandy, the countenances of the company gradually underwent the 
most extraordinary changes; and one gentleman was observed sud- 
nenly to rush from table without the slightest ostensible reason, anid 
dart up the steps with incredible swiftness, thereby greatly damaging 
both himself and the steward, who happened to be coming down at 
the same moment. 

The cloth was removed ; the desert was laid on the table, and the 
glasses were filled. The motion of the boat increased ; several mem- 
bers of the party began to feel rather vague and misty, and looked 
as if they had only just got up. The young gentleman with the 
spectacles who had been in a fluctuating state for some time—one 
moment jolly, and another dismal, like a revolving light on the sea- 
coast—rashly announced his wish to propose a toast. After several 
ineffectual attempts to preserve his perpendicular, the young gentle- 
man, having managed to hook himself to the centre leg of the table 
with his left hand, proceeded as follows :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen. A gentleman is among us—I may say a 
stranger—(here some painful thought seemed to strike the orator ; 
he paused, and looked extremely odd) whose talents, whose travels, 
whose cheerfulness—” 

“IT beg your pardon, Edkins,” hastily interrupted Mr. Percy 
Noakes. ‘ Hardy, what’s the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the ‘funny gentleman,’ who had just life 
enough left to utter two consecutive syllables. 

«* Will you have some brandy ?” 

“ No,” replied Hardy, in a tone of great indignation, and looking 
about as comfortable as Temple Bar in a Scotch mist; “ what 
should I want brandy for?” 

« Will you go on deck ?” 

«© No, I will not.” This was said with a most determined air, and 
in a voice which might have been taken for an imitation of anything ; 
it was quite as much like a guinea-pig as a bassoon. 

“TI beg your pardon, Edkins,” said the courteous Perey, “ I 
thought our friend was ill. Pray go on.” 

A pause. 
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“ Pray go on.” 

“ Mr. Edkins is gone,” cried somebody. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” said the steward, running up to Mr. 
Percy Noakes, “I beg your pardon, Sir, but the gentleman as just 
went on deck—him with the green spectacles—is uncommon bad to 
be sure ; and the young man as played the wiolin says, that unless 
he has some brandy he can’t answer for the consequences. He says 
he has a wife and two children, whose werry subsistence depends on 
his breaking a wessle, and that he expects to do so every moment. 
The flageolet’s been werry ill, but he’s better, only he’s in such a 
dreadful prusperation.” 

All disguise was now useless; the company staggered on deck ; 
the gentlemen tried to see nothing but the clouds; and the ladies, 
mufted up in such shawls aud cloaks as they had brought with them, 
laid about on the seats and under the seats, in the most wretched 
condition. Never was such a blowing, and raining, and pitching, 
and tossing endured by a pleasure party before. Several remon- 
strances were sent down below on the subject of Master Fleetwood, 
but they were totally unheeded in consequence of the indisposition of 
his natural protectors. That interesting child screamed at the very top 
of his voice, until he had no voice left to scream with, and then Miss 
Wakefield began, and screamed for the remainder of the passage. 

Mr. Hardy was observed some hours afterwards in an attitude 
which induced his friends to suppose that he was busily engaged in 
contemplating the beauties of the deep ; they only regretted that his 
taste for the picturesque should lead him to remain so long in a posi- 
tion, very injurious at all times, but especially so to an individual 
labouring under a tendency of blood to the head. Having been for 
some months past subject to indigestion, and loss of appetite, he was 
recently persuaded to try a keener air and a more northern climate 
for the removal of the one, and the improvement of the other. We 
are credibly informed that he was present at the Edinburgh dinner, 
and, moreover, that he is the individual to whose eager appetite on 
that occasion we find allusion made in The Morning Chronicle of a few 
days since. 

The party arrived off the Custom-house at about two o'clock on the 
Thursday morning—dispirited and worn ovt. The Tauntons were 
too ill to quarrel with the Briggs’s, and the Briggs’s were too wretched 
to annoy the Tauntons. One of the guitar cases was lost on its pas- 
sage to a hackney coach, and Mrs. Briggs has not scrupled to state 
that the Tauntons bribed a porter to throw it down an area. Mr. 
Alexander Briggs opposes vote by ballot—he says from personal ex- 
perience of its inefficacy ; and Mr. Samuel Briggs, whenever he is 
asked to express his sentiments on the point, says that he has no 
opinion on that or any other subject. 

Mr. Edkins—the young gentleman in the green spectacles—makes 
a speech on every occasion on which a speech can possibly be made, 
the eloquence of which can only be equalled by its length. In the 
event of his not being previously appointed to a judgeship, it is most 
probable that he will practise as a barrister in the New Central 
Criminal Court. 
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of absolute power, coupled with the personal moderation of the late 
king towards the constitutionalists in 1823, first led to the formation 
of a plot by the absolutists to compel him to abdicate and to raise 
Don Carlos to the throne. Thus you will observe that the aposto- 
licals see in this prince a principle identified with their own exist- 
ence ; for had Don Carlos’s own wishes been consulted, I verily be- 
lieve he would have preferred a life of obscurity to the stormy part 
he is now enacting, and which a regard to the rights of his sons, 
rather than any ambitious views of his own, has exacted when too 
late for action ; for had he on the death of his brother boldly set up 
his standard, and have offered the same guarantees to the nation as 
he now does, the aspect of affairs would have been very different. 
But his flight into Portugal, and his support of the infamous Miguel, 
ruined his cause.” 

“ The infamous Miguel, do you say? You cannot surely have 
read the flaming panegyric on this prince that has appeared in a 
recent publication, in which, down to a beard d la Vandyke, he is 
arrayed in all the attributes of a hero of romance.” 

“ Difficult as it is,” said the Spaniard, “ to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, probability from improbability, in times of civil dissen- 
sions, when the characters of princes are embellished or disfigured 
by the pencils of blind and devoted loyalty, or of factious malignity, 
posterity will nevertheless entertain but one opinion of Miguel's 
character ; he is a monster, as the following anecdote, which is not 
generally known, but whieh I had from authority, will convince you. 

« Some time after Miguel’s return from Brazil he paid a visit to 
the College of Surgeons at Lisbon. After viewing the various anato- 
mical subjects it contained, he at length asked if it were possible to 
kill a person witheut leaving any traces of violence upon the body. 
He was told that by introducing the point of sharp instruments into 
the brain through the mouth it could be done. On receiving this 
information he was observed to muse for some minutes in the recess 
of a window. The feelings of the medical men present on that occa- 
sion may be well imagined, when some time after this conversation 
the unfortunate Marquis de Loulé was found murdered in the 
identical manner described. Even to him, of whom Louis X VIIIth 
observed that he was the most ill-bred prince in Europe, his hand- 
some countenance, and his beard a la Vandyke, may I grant you 
impart a certain imposing exterior that may captivate a superficial 
observer, but under this fascinating exterior there lurks the heart of 
a demon. “ Apropos des barbes—Have you heard the recent anec- 
dote of Louis Philippe ?”—lI had not, and he proceeded. 

* During his recent progress through the provinces, the Hotel of 
the Sous Prefecture of one of the small towns through which he 
passed was brilliantly illuminated. In the centre of the facade there 
was a large transparency of the King of the Barricades. One of the 
spectators, well versed in the etiquette of costume, observed with 
surprise, that the citizen king wore the grand cordon blue of the 
Order of the Saint Esprit—this led to a narrower scrutiny of the pic- 
ture, when it was discovered to be a full-length portrait of Charles X, 
converted without ceremony into a Louis Philippe by the addition 
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of an enormous pair of whiskers. The Sous Prefect on being re- 
proached with this quasi mystification, laid the blame on the con- 
cierge, who bluntly defended his conduct by saying—‘‘ Ma foi— Mes- 
steurs, entre ce Roi-ci et l'autre, je ne vois d’autre difference que la barbe!” 

“ Duke of Valois in 1773, since then successively Duke of Chartres, 
General Egalité, Duke of Orleans and King of the French, the life 
of this prince,” said my Spanish friend, “is full of singular contrasts, 
and presents one of the most striking examples of the vicissitudes of 
human opinion the page of history can produce. In 1793, he signed 
himself Louis-Philippe Egalité, a French prince to his misfortune. In 
1810, he re-assumed this title at Tarragona, and has since made use 
of it to seat himself upon one of the first thrones of the universe—As 
a republican soldier, under the tri-colour at Volney, he fought for 
his principles ; and at a later period swore liege homage to his sove- 
reign lord Louis X VIII., assumed the white cockade, which he wore 
till the memorable three days, when he again changed it for the 
colours under which he fought in his youth; and at this moment we 
find him, as Aing of the French, supporting in Spain an order of suc- 
cession which he was, as Duke of Orleans, the first to protest against. 
For you must remember that, on the abolition of the Salic Law by 
Ferdinand, Charles X. said to Louis-Philippe, ‘ Mon cousin, cela 
vous regarde plus qua moi, faites en votre affaire ;’ and so he did by 
his celebrated protest which now is the property of history.” 

“The political career of Louis-Philippe has indeed been distin- 
guished,” said I, “ by such antithetic phases that posterity may well 
question if the actions of several of that name have not been erro- 
neously attributed to one single individual. But to change our 
subject, how go on the affairs of Spain?” 

‘“* Not very happily. Between the Liberals on the one hand, and the 
Carlists on the other, the government of the queen resembles a vessel 
tossed by the winds and waves, and without a singlé pilot to enable 
her to weather the storm.” 

“It is strange,” I replied, “that in all the changes of men, who 
have grasped the helm of state in your distracted country during the 
war of independence, or who took a prominent part in public affairs 
during the subsequent revolution, not a single individual, de la hauteur 
des circonstances, has appeared on the theatre of events. Riego, 
though honest, was, in the widest acceptation of the word ‘ un homme 
borné.’ Mina is a mere sabreur, a guerilla—destitute of every quality 
for a political leader. Martinez de la Rosa and the Conde de Tor- 
reno, although they possess great talents, have not displayed that 
firmness of purpose, or flexibility of means, so essential in the present 
crisis of affairs. - In fact, among your public men, we in vain look 
for that sound practical ability which alone can extricate the country 
from the difficulties in which it is involved.” 

“ You forget,” replied my Spanish friend, “ in your catalogue, the 
celebrated Arguelles now on his way back to Spain, and who is 
already proclaimed by the public voice as the future minister of the 
interior.” 

« True, but then remember his advanced age.” 

« Arguelles,” rejoined the Spaniard, “is an Asturian by birth, 
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and was born, if I recollect rightly, in the year 1775; his age is there- 
fore not so advanced as you imagine; he studied at Oviedo, and on 
the completion of his education he was appointed to a situation in 
Madrid in the department of the Interpretacion de Linguas. The 
minister of the day, Espinosa, perceiving his talents, employed him 
on some important missions to London and Lisbon. On the breaking | 
out of the war of independence, he was at Cadiz, and from the year f 
1812 to 1814, he represented his province in Cortes. Here he 
formed one of the committee charged with framing a new constitu- 
tion of government for the state, and compiled the famous report 
delivered by the committee to the Cortes. Such were the talents he 
displayed, and such the power and impassioned tone of his eloquence, 
that among the liberals he acquired the name of El divino, or the 
Spanish Tully. On the return of Ferdinand, Arguelles was arrested ; 
he conducted his defence, however, with such distinguished ability, 
that although the judges were appointed five several times, they 
could not agree in convicting him. Ferdinand at last decided the 
matter in person, by writing at the bottom of the Autos, fen years im- 
prisonment in the presidio of Ceuta. Here he remained until the re- 
volution of 1820, when he was released from confinement, and : 
appointed minister of the interior.” | 

“So much for the history of his life,” I rejoined ; “ but what of 
his talents as a statesman ?” 

“ Hitherto, I must confess, he has been distinguished for an over- 
weening love of innovation, and a haughty contempt for the institu- 
tions even of those countries which might serve him as models for 
imitation.” 

“ From what,” I said, “ you have just told me, I am not inclined 
to except even the divine Arguelles* from the sweeping charge of po- 
litical incapacity, which I have preferred against the public men of 
Spain so sparingly, brought forward by the events of her revolution. 
Arguelles appears to me to be ignorant that the state of political so- 
ciety, to which governments may be expected to approach nearer and 
nearer as the triumphs of education extend, is not the one which the 
founders of the school to which he belongs intended to recommend , 
to particular communities as the most eligible they could adopt at 
present, but as an deal order of things to which they themselves have 
a tendency to approach, and to which it ought to be the aim of the 
legislator to facilitate their progress. When I reflect on the probabi- 
lity of the destinies of Spain being placed in the hands of a wild 
theorist like Arguelles, I am tempted to indulge in the most gloomy 
forebodings.” 

“ Nor are your anticipations so unfounded, so wild and chimerical 5 
even, as they will be designated by a certain portion of your country- 
men, who, without knowing any thing either of Spain or her people, 
dream that the progress of reform ought ‘here, as every where else, to 
advance au grand gallop. Should the ultra-liberal party come into 
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* It is related of Arguelles that, on his way to the fortress of Ceuta, he re- 
fused the pecuniary aid of some Englishmen, saying he would receive nothing 
from the subjects of a government who had betrayed his country. 
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power, there will remain for my unhappy country either the alterna- 
tive of a restoration under Don Carlos or his son, or a frightful revo- 
lution which will reduce the social edifice to a chaos of confusion.” 

‘* The attempt to fetter the press in Spain has produced an unfor- 
tunate result to the juste-milieu; and the rejection of Torreno’s mea- 
sure by the committee of finance, headed by Flores Estrada, already 
shews to what lengths that party are prepared to go.” 

“ Who is this Flores d’Estrada, to whom public report has given 
the portfolio of foreign affairs in the new ministry ?” 

“ Flores d’ Estrada was formerly one of the richest landed proprietors 
in all Spain; like Arguelles, he is an Asturian by birth; he distinguished 
himself during the war of independence, and the liberal character of 
his political opinions may be gathered from two pamphlets which he 
wrote some years ago: one on the South American Revolution, and 
another to the king on the Revolution of 1814. Flores d’Estrada 
has been intendant of several provences, and for a short time, in 1823, 
was minister for foreign affairs. He resided upwards of eight years 
in England, has great experience in politics, and is moreover well 
acquainted with the views of the leading cabinets of Europe. It is 
chiefly to his efforts that the failure of Torreno’s celebrated measure 
is to be ascribed—a measure which on cool reflection those who raised 
such an outcry against it now admit to have been the best that could 
be adopted. Torreno had a most difficult card to play ; he had to 
act as mediator between a numerous party in the cortes, who having 
just returned from exile, it could scarcely be expected would recog- 
nise the loans which had forged their fetters; and the exaltados, 
headed by Flores d’Estrada, whose object was nothing more or 
less than a bankruptcy, pure et simple. Between these two con- 
flicting parties Torreno thought to steer a safe course by adopting a 
middle course, but in which he has failed through the obstinate perti- 
nacity of Flores d’ Estrada.” 

“Then, on the accession to power of the ultra-liberals, we may pre- 
pare ourselves for innovations of the most sweeping nature ?” 

* Most unquestionably ; the objects of that party being to declare, 
not to receive a constitution ; they will endeavour to reorganize on a 
new basis the political edifice, and as there is not even the shadow of 
a rial in the treasury, it will afford an admirable pretext for their 
darling project—a crusade against the property of the church.” 

“In that case, Don Carlos has more to hope from the imprudence of 
his enemies than from his own popularity and the number of his par- 


’ 


tisans.’ 

« Cela va dans dire,” said the Spaniard. “A rash and intemperate 
attack at the moment upon the property of the church, by the liberal 
party, will be the coup de grace of the constitution, and lead to results 
which defy calculation.” 

“ Yes,” said 1; “and, in spite of his repeated defeats, Don Carlos 
still maintains his ground ; while the war is carried on by both par- 
ties with a spirit of exasperation which leads to the most bloody 
atrocities. Rodil, at Elizonda and Bilboa, has displayed the same 
wanton cruelty, the same cold-blooded ferocity, which, in 1821, at 
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Torrepampa,* in Peru, earned for him the unenviable title of el Ver- 
dugo (the executioner.) In well-informed circles, it is reported that 
Carlos only wants arms to make a hurrah upon Madrid ; and again, 
that two large Indiamen are fitting out in the river for the service of 
the queen, to oppose, it is asserted by some, an armament equipping 
in the ports of Holland by two British officers, for the service of the 
pretender ; and by others, because the Spanish Navy is said to be 
tainted with Carlism.” 

« Be this as it may,” rejoined my Spanish friend, “the affairs of 
the Peninsula se complequent ; and the illness of Don Pedro has cast 
a shade over the brightness of the Portuguese horizon. It is for- 
tunate for that country, that the young Donna Maria da Gloria is of 
age to marry.” 

“‘ That she has been some time since.—Remember, she is a daughter 
of the sun.—A native of that glowing clime, where, as in the east, 


“*¢ The maidens are soft as the roses they twine, 
And, all save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 


Before she left the Rio the last time, her little Majesty was an admi- 
rable connoisseur in all that constitutes a fine figure, and one day ex- 
patiated on the Herculean proportions of a garde du corps, with a 
savoir that fairly crimsoned the parchment cheek of the Baroness 
Strumpfedder, first lady of honour of her imperial mother-in-law.” 

“ Vwa Dios!” exclaimed the Spaniard.—Es muy guapa la mu- 
chacha ; but then, as the poet so happily remarks, 


‘ . . , 
Sans un petit bien d'amour, 
On s’‘ennuye méme a la cour.’ 


» 


A COUPLET ON FRIENDSHIP. 
By S. T. CoLerinGe. 





[The friend, who has favoured us with the subjoined couplet, 
states it to have been the result of an application for the autograph of 
the “ Old Man Eloquent.” Coleridge’s friends were manifold—yet 
the sentiment embodied in the following is no less fine and true on 
that account. ] 


Friends should be weighed, not told ; who boast to have won 
A multitude of friends, has ne’er had one! 








* On the evacuation of Lima, in 1821, by the royalists, their rear-guard was 
commanded by Rodil. At Torrepampa, where the army halted for some time, 
a church was converted into a hospital for the sick and wounded. On receiving 
orders to evacuate the place, Rodil closed up the door of the edifice, and set it 
on fire, telling the unfortunate wretches it contained, it was better to be burnt 
alive than to serve in the ranks of the rebels. 
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THE RED TARTANE.—Cnuar. I. 


A TALE OF THE SPANISH COAST. 


“‘ By the shrine of San Proco, I swear to you, my gossip, the 
Gitano*, is about to disembark at Matagorda. My aunt Isabella, in 
returning from the isle of Leon, saw the coast-guard on the alert, and 
two videttes have been posted in the beacon since this vessel of the 
damned has been seen in the offing.” 

“Why, the fisherman, Pablo, assures me he saw the Tartane, with 
the red sails, off Conil not three hours ago, and all the leather jackets 
were upon the move.” 

* Your credulity has been imposed on, Sefor José.” 

“ Rather on yours, sir knight of the razor,” tartly replied Jose. 

This appellation caused Florés a sudden start ; for if he did beau- 
tify the faces of the public, it was in order that he might not abso- 
lutely belie the signification, alas! too positive, of the shining pew- 
ter plate suspended over his door ; where also was pompously dis- 
played an immense picture, representing a hand armed with a lancet, 
opening with the utmost delicacy the vein of a most colossal arm. 
Thus, the observer might see that the barber’s pride and glory con- 
sisted in practising chirurgically ; he descended to the ignoble, 
though more profitable razor, with much reluctance. Master Flores 
was also a person of some consideration, his shop being, as barbers’ 
shops in Spain generally are, the rendezvous of all the gossips and 
newsmongers of Santa Maria. 

“ May the devil rock you!” cried the patient, bounding from his 
seat ; “‘ the place of executioner is vacant at Cordova, and no man has 
such a right to it as you, with such an aptitude at opening christian 
gullets.” 

“Calm yourself,” replied Florés, with importance, delighted with 
the idea of exhibiting his chirurgical knowledge ; “calm yourself, my 
dear son; the epidermis alone having been injured, a plaster of 
diachylum or salsarina will soon remedy my inadvertence ; and, in- 
deed, this slight sanguine evacuation may have a very salutary effect, 
for you appear to me somewhat prone to plethora ; so that, my son, 
instead of blaspheming, you should rather “J 

“Thank you. Well, the first stab I may chance to give, I shall 
answer the alcade thus :—Seiior, my enemy is subject to the plethora, 
and all this is merely a sanguine evacuation purely for his own good.” 

Here the customers lounging in the shop broke into a laugh ; while 
Florés, as he applied the plaster, muttered something between his 
teeth, by no means complimentary to his patient. 

“ Ah, grumble away, padre,” replied the seaman ; “ I shall forgive 








* Gitano—a gipsy—the name by which a celebrated pirate was known on the 
Spanish coast, in 1760. 
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all, even the bleeding, for the good news you have just communi- 
cated.—By my mother’s soul, I would freely give the eight years’ 
pay Ferdinand owes me, to see this damned rover on his knees in 
the condemned chapel, fettered hand and foot! Many a time, when 
giving him chase in the guarda-costas, have I almost forsworn my 
saint, whilst tacking after this imp of darkness, for it is always in the 
roughest weather he puts to sea; and though our vessel would roll 
about, dashed over continually by the waves, his seemed to bound 
and glide over the water !” 

“ Santa Carmen!” exclaimed an attentive listener, “ I would wager 
this new pair of buckles, that if the rover put his finger in a vessel of 
holy water, the blessed liquid would bubble and boil, as if red-hot 
iron had been plunged in it.” 

* Let him but once be seized,” said Florés, “‘ and I will make an 
offering to the Virgin of a new mantle and ring.” 

“« May Heaven grant it!” said a bystander, “and I promise San 
Francisco to make my servant sleep on the bare stones, and eat no- 
thing but boiled lentils for nine days.” 

« And I,” cried a cattle-dealer, “I consent to give two of my best 
calves to the holy fathers of San Juan, if they will but promise to 
punish this miscreant, by pouring molten lead in his eyes.—By San 
Pedro, I do not wish the death of the sinner, but justice must be 
satisfied in some way. If this cousin of Satan contented himself with 
a little contraband dealing, one might still be able to buy a trifle of 
his merchandize, after exorcising it; but the wretch pillages the 
women who live near the coast, carries off our daughters, and commits 
profanation in our chapels. Even lately, the statue of San Ildefonso 
was found, with a mariner’s cap upon his head, and a long pipe 
stuck in his mouth. By the seven pains of our Lady, such abomi- 
nations announce some great scourge.” 

« Why,” observed the mariner, “does not his excellency the go- 
vernor of Cadiz send a good frigate to put an end to these herrors ; for 
as to the coast-guard, they fly the moment they perceive the bowsprit 
of this cursed Tartane.” 

«* What is most singular,” said the cattle-dealer, in a low voice, 
and smiling maliciously, “is, that Pedrillo, my goatherd, assured me 
he had seen a boat from the rover’s vessel run in among the rocks 








near the convent of San Juan, and that * 
« And that ” exclaimed impatiently his hearers, with almost 


one voice.— 

* And that the accursed himself had entered the holy place.” 

* Jesus !—Holy Virgin !—Santa Carman!” burst involuntarily 
from the listeners, as they rapidly made the sign of the cross. 

« But the holy fathers, how did they bear this abomination ?” de- 
manded Florés, with a submissive air. 

“ Ah! there it is!” and the intercolutor half closed his eyes, and 
again smiled maliciously. 

Notwithstanding the great danger incurred by meddling with the 
affairs of the priesthood, the company would perhaps have com- 
menced a discussion upon this subject, had not their attention been 
arrested by the sudden entrance of a stranger, who, perceiving the 
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arm-chair to be vacant, hastily walked across the room, and, throw- 
ing off an ample manteau, seated himself to undergo the barber’s art. 
He was habited in the rich costume of Andalusia, which shewed his 
vigorous though youthful figure to great advantage. Undoing a red 
silk scarf bound round his head, he permitted a quantity of long 
dark curls to fall over his shoulders, and even partly to shade his 
face. 

The barber was about to commence dressing the hair of the new 
comer, when the noise of voices loud in contention caused him to 
pause: in a few seconds a powerful woman entered, her dress in no 
little disorder, dragging after her a boy, apparently about fourteen 
years of age, with whom she appeared to be much exasperated. 

«* Infamous liar ! I will confound thee,” exclaimed the female. 

«* My aunt Isabella and Pablo!” ejaculated the astonished Flores, 
elevating his comb in the air. 

“« Senora !” exclaimed the boy ; “I swear to you by the soul of 
my father, I saw the Tartane of the rover at anchor, near Conil.” 

Here the senora made a movement of unbounded impatience, that 
would probably have taken considerable effect on Pablo, but for the 
interposition of Senor José. 

‘< It is as true as Santa Isabella at her shrine at Cordova,” said the 
virago, as she crossed herself, “that I saw, not three hours since, the 
vessel of the renegade cruising off the heights of Matagorda.”* 

«TI will not contradict the lady Isabella,” rejoined Pablo, “ but 
what I say, gentlemen, is so true, that I met near Vejer a detach- 
ment of the coast-guard, who were making for the shore in the ut- 
most haste.” 

* Hold!” cried the young Andalusian ; “I can myself easily ter- 
minate this dispute ; for, within three hours, this accursed rover at- 
tempted to carry off from the city of Cadiz itself, La Monja, who 
takes the veil to-morrow.” 

“ Holy mother !” exclaimed the listeners, horror-struck at the sacri- 
lege ; “he is then a prisoner ?” 

“ No, alas!’ continued the young man ; “ mounted on a fleet horse, 
he gained the beach without the town ere the alarm could effectually 
be given, and when the guard arrived on the spot, it was only to be- 
hold the accursed, by the assistance of the noble animal, reach his 
vessel in safety, which in a few minutes dropped an anchor just be- 
yond the reach of the batteries, with the most unparalleled audacity.” 

“ By San Pedro, then, he will be taken,” exclaimed the seaman be- 
fore-mentioned, with evident anxiety ; “for his excellency the go- 
vernor will scarcely fail to send out a fast sailing cruiser.” 

Sefor mariner,’ : 


, 


rejoined the young Andalusian,” you are wrong 
there; his excellency would not allow even a single gun to be pointed 
at him, but contented himself with sending off two expresses to the 
nearest guarda-costas, and should the Gitano lay quiet only one hour 
longer, his cruising in this world is likely to terminate very 
abruptly.” 








* Conil and Matagorda are several Spanish leagues apart. 
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The speaker now finding Florés had completed his labour, threw 
down a small piece of silver, and taking up his manteau, walked 
leisurely out of the shop ; at the door he mounted a powerful horse 
and setting off at a brisk gallop soon disappeared, through volumes of 
dust by | the Calle de Majaderita Angosta. 

* . 

We must now claim the tales of transperting the reader on 
board the Tartane of the rover, at the moment when, an anchor hav- 
ing been dropped, she lay almost motionless in the water, sufficiently 
distant from the frowning batteries of Cadiz not to dread their effects, 
and yet in full view of the town. The interior of the vessel was 
clean, and shewed no slight degree of care was bestowed upon its 
neatness and appearance ; the only living creature to be seen, besides 
the Gitano, was a round fat monk habited in a blue gown, girt with 
acord. The rover was dressed in complete black, in the Croatian 
style; his deer-skin boots still dripping with water, swelled out 
gracefully about mid-leg high, and fell over in folds ; a small cloth 
cap, ornamented with a single black feather, rested on his brows, and 
a short straight cutlass, with two long barrelled, and richly demas- 
cened pistols completed his equipment. 

The old man seemed to be in a most painful state of inquietude and 
anguish: furnished with an enormous glass, he levelled it incessantly 
at the horizon to seaward, and more particularly at the space which 
separates Santa Maria from the Isle of Leon, emitting at intervals, 
groans and sobs enough to have softened a corregidor. His low and 
shaven forehead was surmounted with a circular line of pale light 
hair, which seemed almost erect with anxiety ; his eyes rolled in their 
sockets, and a convulsive movement agitated his lips and double chin, 
After in vain making several efforts to articulate, his countenance as- 
sumed the most pitiable expression ; seizing the Gitano by the arm, 
he pointed with the telescope, which trembled violently in his grasp, 
to a white speck, barely perceptible, at the entrance of ‘the gulf. 

“ Well, well!” demanded the rover, somewhat impatiently, “ what 
do you make out?” 

*Ttis it is the the ” and unable to pronounce the 
rest of the sentence, with his teeth audibly chattering, and his arms 
folded on his panting breast, he looked fixedly at the object of his 
fears. 

The Gitano threw a look of contempt at the priest, and walking 
across the deck, seated himself on the netting ; in a few seconds he 
appeared absorbed in thought. 

Laying down the glass, the monk covered his face with his hands, 
as if to collect his faculties ; then, with a violent effort at self-pos- 
session, he boldly advanced to the commander of the Tartane, who 
still remained lost in reverie, and thus addressed him :— 

“ Reprobate !—Renegade !__ Excommunicated apostate !—Son of 
Satan !—.—” 

“Well!” replied the Gitano, who seemed scarcely to have heard 
these furious invectives. 

* Well! thou thrice accursed !—I summon thee in the name of the 
Superior of San Juan! my master and thine, ——” 
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** Mine! no, monk.” 

«My master and thine, to spread thy sails and stand out to sea. 
We should have been within sight of Tarifa, if hell itself had not 
prompted thee, for some unhallowed purpose, to land at Cadiz. 
With a price upon thy head hadst thou been seized ——” 

“T feared it not.” 

“ It is not for thee I care, by San Francisco! but for myself, indeed. 
Hadst thou been arrested, what could I have done ?” 

“What would you, my father? the idea pleased me, and my good 
angel guided me.” 

“ Call me not father, accursed! for thy good angel, by San Juan, 
has a cloven hoof.” 

« As you like, I shall not dispute it ; with regard to the summons, 
I care as much for it as that’—and he switched his boot with a small 
whip he still held in his band after gaining his vessel ; “ know that 
I shall await not only this enemy, but another that must arrive from 
the east.” 

* Thou wilt await them, holy Virgin !—holy San Juan, pray for my 
miserable situation!” After a minute’s silence he shouted with his 
whole force—“< Up, up all hands, brethren, in the name of the 
Superior of San Juan, I command e 

“« Silence, monk !” sternly interrupted the rover, and placing one 
hand over his mouth, with the other he grasped the arm of the un- 
happy priest so violently, that overcome with terror he sunk down 
upon the deck. Raising the glass the monk had laid down, he 
looked long and steadily in the direction of the bay of Cadiz, where 
another sail at the extreme verge of the horizon was just discernible 
to the naked eye. After glancing for a moment at the first disco- 
vered vessel, he slowly laid down the glass, and murmured—“ You 
come on like two blood-hounds at a deer, but the deer is swift of 
foot, and may give a vain and weary chase, which seems indeed to 
have commenced, for here is the first flourish.” 

At this moment the nearest of the luggers hoisted the royal flag 
of Spain, and the report of a cannon broke upon the ears of the 
affrighted monk ; giving a convulsive start, he cautiously raised his 
head above the bulwark, and perceiving the guarda-costa, lowered it 
again quickly ; then crossing himself devoutly, rushed down the 
hatchway. 

The Gitano now anxiously examined the compass, compared its 
direction with the wind, and, after a minute’s calculation and reflec- 
tion, took a golden whistle from his belt, and drawing from it three 
shrill sounds, with one bound was on the netting. 

At this signal eighteen active and vigorous negroes ascended upon 
deck rapidly, and, with the most profound silence and order, ranged 
themselves in two lines ; another individual, of the same nation, con- 
siderably older than the rest, his woolly locks being tinged with 
white, placing himself at their head. 

Another and differently modulated sound from the rover’s little 
instrument dispersed them ; the helm was seized by the aged but 
powerful leader, while the.remainder were so diligent in their efforts, 
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that the Tartane appeared almost by magic to spread its latine sails 
to the wind. 

The two luggers continued to approach on either side ; the nearest 
was already within cannon-shot, when the Tartane, putting rapidly 
about, passed intrepidly between her pursuers ; then hauling close up, 
bore for the promontory of La Torre. This skilful manoeuvre could 
only have been executed with as fine a sailing vessel as the Tartane 
really was, and displayed at the same time the clever seamanship of 
the rover; had he attempted it sooner, the Tartane must almost 
inevitably have been intercepted by the second lugger. 

Again the shrill whistle of the Gitano was heard, and the three 
starboard brass guns bore upon the approaching lugger: the next 
instant the messengers of destruction were glancing over the waters. 

The Gitano fixed his glass upon the guarda-costa, and a smile of 
triumph lighted his countenance as he beheld her foresail falling to 
the deck. 

At another signal the guns were run in, and again made fast ; and 
before the heavy Spaniard could replace his disabled sail, the 'Tartane 
had again tacked, and, rounding the point, disappeared from the view 
of her disappointed pursuers. 


END OF CHAPTER I. 


A FABLE FOR PLAGIARISTS. 


A TURKEY, who with sorrow knew 

How heavily her children flew, 

Resolv’d to have some lighter sons, 
Though they should all be bastard ones ; 
To gain this end she sallied out, 

And robb’d the birds that built about ; 
Hawk—pigeon-—goldfinch—large and small 
She sought, and pilfer’d eggs from all ; 
From birds of ev'ry form and feather, 
And in her nest mixed all together. 

Long did she sit, and no small portion 
Perish’d by addling and abortion ; 

The others, bursting from the shell, 

Soon like their sires flew strong and well. 
The turkey, with the brood delighted, 
Hundreds of neighbouring birds invited 
T’ admire this covey of her rearing ; 

But, on the young birds first appearing, 
Each father quickly claim’d his own, 
Flew off, and left the thief alone ! 


Robbers from others’ works, who dare 
To publish what you steal, beware— 
Some author will, at every line, 

Be heard exclaiming, ‘‘ This is mine,” 
Till of your spurious brood bereft, 
Your’re, like the turkey, childless left. 
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NIGHTS IN THE GALLEY.--Firrn Yarn. 


I was somewhat interested in Jack Murray’s love-yarn, for such I 
expected it would turn out; and immediately one bell struck I pre- 
pared to resume my place in the lug (I may call it so, as it somewhat 
resembled King James’s seat). While walking forward for that 
purpose, I was startled by the cry of ‘‘a man overboard!” I instantly 
jumped upon deck, and found the cutter just shoving off to pick the 
poor fellow up; as we were at anchor and it was fine weather, there 
was not much danger to be apprehended. He was soon picked up, 
brought on board, and after giving himself a shake after the manner 
of a water-dog, he joined in the laugh at his own clumsiness. When 
the bustle was all over and the cutter hoisted up, I proceeded to the 
galley, but found the most important personages absent. I was still 
not without some amusement to pass away the time till the yarners 
made their appearance. The learned sergeant and ship’s cook were 
in earnest discourse, and with due respect I drew near, expecting to 
profit considerably by a conversation carried on between two (if the 
sergeant’s word may be taken) of the most “larned” men on board ; 
indeed I know not whether he did not include the whole squadron ; 
but be this as it may, they were warming in their dispute. 

* Most undoubtedly so,” said the sergeant; “ it isn’t like as if we 
was the same as them hignorant men who comes here to spin their 
yarns ; if, I say (getting warmer as he went on) we was like them, it 
would be different ; but edicated as we have been it stands to reason, 
and will be easily seen by any sensible man, that we desarves to be 
treated with confidence, and I must do the first-leaftenant the justice 
to say that he has penetration enough to discover that you and I are 
not the same as them.” 

“To be sure,” said the cook, “ I perfectly agrees with you, and 
admires the hiligant language as what you uses ; now I'll tell you as 
a proof the first-leaftenant sees what we are, he said to me—‘ Cook,’ 
says he, ‘I have had a great many complaints from the men that the 
cocoa is not sweet enough ; now,’ says he, ‘ the sugar that is allowed is 
enough to sweeten it well, and so the black list man that brings it 
from the purser’s steward’s room must purboil it.’ (I presume the 
cook meant purloin.) ‘ Yes, Sir,’ says I, ‘I assure you I always 
put the whole amount into the cocoa ; but really, Sir,’ says I, ‘I cannot 
depend upon these men, they are so very stupid. To give you an 
instance of their stupidity, Sir,’ says I, ‘the other day I desired the 
man to insert the sweetening into the liquid, and to be particular not 
to allow the sugar to concentrate in any one part; and I assure you, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘ the man looked at me in a manner quite derergatery (I 
suppose derogatory) to a man of sense ;’——and what do you think the 
first-leaftenant said ?” 

“Why I dare say he pitied the poor man’s hignorance as I do,” 
answered the sergeant. 

“ To be sure he did—for he says, ‘ Ay, ay, cook,’ says he, ‘ they 
M.M. No. 106. 3E 
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are not all such clever fellers’—that’s just what he said I assure you— 
‘ they are not all such clever men as you.’ Well now, suppose he had 
said such a thing*as that to one of the hignoramus, what would he 
have done ? why he’d have just touched his hat and said, ‘ Thank’e, 
Sir ; but what do you think I did?” 

« Why I suppose you answered him more like a man of larning, 
at least I should hope so,” said the sergeant. 

“ To be sure I did; I said, I feels hexcessively honoured at the 
hexceeding igh compliment you have paid me, Sir,’ and made him a 
low and polite bow, instead of just touching my hat ; he didn’t say 
nothing, but he turned away smiling ; I could see he was pleased, 
and it’s natural to suppose he should be pleased to see he has at 
least two men of larning on board.” 

*‘ Certainly, it must give him the most superlative happiness to 
make an observation of that sort, and I will give you the most un- 
doubtablest proof that he knows the value of having men, without 
flattering myself, which you know I never do—indeed I rather de- 
preciate my talents, don’t I ?”’ 

*‘ Certainly you do, and I think you must confess I do so also.” 

«Yes you do, but as I was discoursing relative to the first leaftenant, 
I will, I say, give you the most undoubtablest—there’s a word that 
would puzzle those hignoramus!—but you know the meaning of it ?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

** More than I do,” said I to myself. 

**—Undoubtablest proof that he knows the value of having even 
two men so superior to the rest on board. I was standing the other 
day on the poop, looking at some signals that were being made from 
the flag-ship, when the first-leaftenant called me. ‘ Sarjeant,’ says 
he, ‘I want to ask your advice about the uniform for the band; I 
want,’ says he, ‘to have something that’s easily cleaned and easily 
repaired when we are out of the way of English tailors and English 
shops.’ Now that of itself, his having asked my advice, is enough to 
show what he thinks of me. I don’t want to boast, indeed you 
know I never do—but that shows, doesn’t it ?”’ 

* Most hindubitably it does,” returned the cook, adjusting his 
shirt collar, which he never wore after the manner of Jack, but as 
he declared himself ha lai militer (a la militaire, perhaps). 

“ Yes that, as I said before, is enough to show,” continued the 
sergeant ; “ but that is not all, I Will tell you the whole of our con- 
versation. ‘ Why, Sir,’ says I, ‘ since you have done me the extreme 
honour to ask my opinion on a matter of so much importance, not 
only as it regards the comfort of the men themselves, but also the 
respectability of the whole of the hofficers of this ship, you will 
perhaps permit me to observe that what you have said with regard 
to cleanness—’—‘ Yes yes, sarjeant, but I am sorry (mark that, he 
was sorry !) I have not time to listen to you now; I must speak to 
you more about it by and by ;’ and so I said I shall at all times feel 
superlatively happy to assist you with my advice; and he was so 
pleased at what I said that he could not help laughing.” 

“ T should think not,” said Will Gibbon, who had been listening 
for some time ; “ I should like to know who could help laughing at 
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such stuff; I am almost laughing, though I can’t understand half the 
five-deckers you have been launching; I wonder now, sarjeant, 
whether them ere fine words are any use to a feller; rough and 
ready's the best, lad, depend upon it ; I always think a feller’s spin- 
ning me a devil of a twister when he doesn’t speak plain English— 
what do you say, Tom ?” 

« Ay to be sure, when a feller's upright and downstraight he’s 
no need to hide his meaning behind a parcel of fine words that 
nobody but himself, nor himself either sometimes, understands ; 
besides, who'd veer when he could tack? why none but a d—d land- 
lubber ; so whenever I hears a feller going on with them ere long 
words, I always thinks him either a rogue or a fool ; because he’s 
a rogue if he wants to deceive you, and a fool if he says that in 
twenty which he might say in two words.” 

* To be sure, to be sure, lad; but come, let’s have a good yarn, 
and don’t stand argifying here with fellers what would prove you 
were never born, without you gave them a dig in the eye to prove 
they lied. Come, come, let’s come to an anchor on this ere gun; Jack 
Murray’s not here yet, so we'll have his yarn by and by, and I'll 
try what I can do in the mean time, eh, lads?” 

“ Oh, ay—do, Will, tip us a good yarn to-night ; you used always 
to be spinning yarns, and now you only give us a short one now 
and then.” 

“ Well, well, I'll try what I can do, bo’s,” said Will, evidently 
much flattered at their blaming him for not talking enough ; “ well 
Vil try what I can do. I could spin a yarn once I don’t deny.” 

**« And so you can now, Will, so go on, my bo’; I'd rather hear 
you for an hour on a bowline than that sarjeant with all his fine 
words for five minutes—heave a-head, lad.” 

“ Did I ever tell you, lads, of the ghost what we heard when we 
were cruising off Lisbon in the Weel-’em-along (Ville de Milan) ? 
she was a seventy-four, and taken in the war time in America: we 
commissioned her at Piymouth, and went to cruise off Lisbon. When 
we got out we went on atthe usual cruising work, backing and filling. 
One night when we were standing off shore—it was a fine moonlight 
night, with just a five-knot breeze—a number of the hofficers were 
standing on the poop, and the skipper with ’em, not thinking o’ no- 
thing, when all at once the look-out man in the starboard waist sung 
out, ‘Somebody hailing the ship, Sir, on the starboard beam.’—‘ Hail- 
ing the ship—what ?’ cried the skipper; ‘silence fore and aft.’ The 
voice was more distinctly heard to come from the water on the star- 
board quarter. ‘ Ship a-hoy!’ we heard a third time as plain as pos- 
sible. ‘ It’s a man overboard,’ said the skipper; ‘man the weather 
main-brace, maintopsail-brace quick ; pipe the lee cutter away— 
cast off your gripes, lads ; bear a hand, lower away ; let go the main- 
top bowline, top-gallant bowline, square away the main-yard.’ The 
first-leaftenant went in the cutter himself, and after they'd been away 
about a quarter of an hour, ‘ Burn blue lights,’ says the skipper ; ‘ up 
with a couple of lanterns at the peak, and fire a musket for the boat 
to return.’ Well, we did as we was told, o’ course, and aboard she 
came ; but she hadn't found nobody, though she’d pulled in all direc- 
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tions. ‘ What could it have been ?’ said the skipper ; ‘so many of us 
heard it that there couldn’t be no mistake.’—‘ I suppose, Sir,’ says 
the first-leaftenant, ‘it was somebody on board playing tricks ; I’ve 
heard, Sir,’ says he, ‘that some people can make their voices appear 
to come from whatever place they choose.’—‘ Yes, yes,’ said the 
skipper, ‘ but I heard this so plainly that I think it must have been 
some fisherman’s boat capsized.’ I was standing close by them and 
heard every thing: thinks I, ‘I can guess what it was—can’t you, 
Tom ?’—‘ Aye,’ said Tom with a knowing wink, ‘ people may laugh, 
but I knows what I knows.’—‘ To be sure, and you shall see if it 
warn’t as I say.’ When we got the cutter up again, and braced the 
main-yard up, it was my middle watch; it was then about two 
bells in the first watch, and a beautiful night it was—the sky 
as clear as possible, not a cloud to be seen; no matter for that, 
I warn’t to be deceived ; I know’d sum’ut would happen, so I just 
went down and jumped on the top o’ my hammock, without un- 
rigging, ‘cause I thought as how we should be turned up soon; 
and see if I warn’t right, lads.—Just as it struck seven bells, I heerd 
a devil of a row on the lower deck of the bosen (boatswain) and 
master-of-arms singing out, ‘ Rouse out, rouse out here, all you ; 
come, show a leg here all o’ you—hands, work ship.’—‘ Hallo, hallo !’ 
says I, ‘ what’s the matter now.’—‘ Is that you, Will?’ says the bo- 
sen’s mate. ‘ Ay, lad,’ says I, ‘ what’s the matter ?’—‘ The matter !’ 
says he, ‘bear a hand on deck ; it’s blowing cats and dogs, blue 
devils and pitchforks ; the sails are all in ribbons.’—‘ I thought so,’ 
says I. I warn’t at all astonished, for I know’d sum’ut would happen. 
So out I jumped, and up I went on deck, and there was a pretty 
sight, sure enough—every thing in tatters, the maintopsail was flut- 
tering away like so many pennants (pendants). ‘Turn the hands 
up, shift topsails,’ says the skipper ; ‘ bear a hand and hook your sail- 
burtons in the top ; hand out the reef tackles and buntlings ; main- 
top there,’ cries the skipper.’—‘Sir?’—‘ Let the men lay out and gather 
the sail up on the yard well, and pass your gaskets before you touch 
ned robins’ (robands). I was in the maintop then; we could not 

ear a word of what the captain said; we just managed to hear him 
when he hailed the top, and that’s all ; so after he had hailed us three 
or four times he sent a midshipman up to tell us. Well, we laid out, 
and d—d hard work we had, but after some time we managed to furl 
the sail pretty well, passed a long gasket, the royal haulyards, I 
think, and sent it down. The sail-burton was manned, we pulled upon 
it to show them on deck we were ready ; they pulled up, and we 
soon got it into the top. ‘On with the reef tackles in less than a 
minute ; haul out, tie away your robins, close reef, lads; and we 
had a close reefed main-topsail on her, with mizen-trysail, main-stay- 
sail, fore-staysail, and fore-trysail. Well, when we had got her snug, 
we had time to look about us. I was walking about the weather 
gangway, thinking about the noise we had heerd, when up comes 
Charlie Wiggins, the bosen’s mate. ‘ Bad work this, Will,’ says he. 
‘Ay, bad indeed, Charlie,’ says I, ‘but we haven’t seen the last of it 
yet, says I; ‘ what do you think about that ere voice we heerd ?’— 
‘What do I think on it? why I’ll tell you, Will,’ says he, ‘ what I 
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think on it, ‘cause I knows you are a Christian, and none o’ them 
what denies them ere sort 0’ things. —‘ No, no,’ says I, ‘I knows too 
well about them to go to deny them ; I remembers. my father telling 
me a story about ’em.’—‘ Do you, Will?’ says he; ‘ well, then I re- 
member what happened in a ship I was in—I’ll tell you, for we arn’t 
got nothing to do, and its your middle watch.’ I forgot to tell you 
though, lads, that the watch had been called by this time. Well, so 
Charlie went on to tell me, that when he was in the Wenus (Venus) 
West-Ingeeman, he went to Jamaica, and coming home just as they 
were crossing the line, one o’ the men heard a noise like two people 
fighting just under his hammock; so he poked his head over the gun- 
nel (gunwale) to see what they were doing of ; but although he heerd 
the noise, he could see nothing for a long time; at last the noise 
ceased, and after a bit he heard a rush, as if somebody was running ; 
and looking again, he saw something black dart under one of the 
mess-tables ; so he thought it was better not to look at it, if it was 
any thing wrong ; so he hid‘his head under the bed-clothes, and the 
next mornin’ he told the chief-mate of it—the captain was ill, or 
he would have told him. Well, the chicf-mate only laughed at him ; 
so Charlie said, ‘ You may laugh if you please, Sir; but take my 
word for it, sum’ut will happen afore long;’ and sure enough in three 
weeks the skipper died, although he had been getting much better 
before that. ‘What do you think of that, Will?’ sayshe. ‘ Think,’ 
says I, ‘ why I thinks it will be well if nothing o’ that don’t happen 
to none o’ us ; but we arn’t seen the worst yet, Charlie,’ says I. Just 
as I said that, an old black cat that we’d had on board for some time 
came along the skeeds of the main hatchway. ‘Charlie,’ says I, ‘I 
have heerd that throwing a black cat overboard prevents any harm 
coming to us.—‘ Well thought of,’ said Charlie, ‘I know it does. 
I have seen when we've been knocking about for a month on a stretch, 
with afoul wind, not going an inch to windward, we've got a fair 
wind in a jiffy by throwing a black cat overboard—it’s the most 
lucky thing in the world.’ I knew this before, so I catches hold of 
the cat, and was just going to pitch her overboard, when somebody 
from the main-top sings out, ‘The main-topsail-yard sprung, Sir.’ 
—‘ By God,’ said Charlie, ‘ we shall lose every thing directly. I wish 
we'd’ve thought of throwing that cat overboard afore the main-top- 
sail-yard went; but overboard with her at once, Will,’ says he, ‘ be- 
fore we lose any thing else.’ So away she went overboard, and up I 
went aloft to shift the main-topsail-yard ; and sure enough, lads, it 
grew finer and finer every minute, till at last we had whole topsails, 
courses, and top-gallants upon her. What do you say to that, lads? 
—will any body deny them things after that ere ?”’ 

«“ Deny them!” said Tom, “ nobody will do that but a fool ; but 
you oughtn’t to have thrown the cat overboard at the gangway—you 
should have pitched her over the weather-bow, at leastways that’s 
always the way I’ve seen it done. But, I say, there you are, are ye, 
Jack ?—finish your yarn about them people with such long names— 
Polhi what do you call it?” 

“ Pothalimo,” said Jack; “well, come, I'll finish it ;—so here 
goes 
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“ Well, lads, I don’t mean for to give you a log of what I did 
every day, ’cause if I did I shouldn’t belay my yarn till this day 
month, and beside one day was pretty much like another ; but how- 
somnever, I must just tell you what happened the day after my trip 
up the country with Zuthea and her brother, and then we shall get 
on a little faster. Well, I got up early in the morning, and strolled 
out into a little flower garden, the one that I had been told the day 
before was to be my working place. After looking about me for some 
time I saw Yarnio and Zuthea coming towards me ; when they came 
the brother asked whether I knew anything of gardening, and how I 
should like keeping flowers in order ; ‘ which do you like best,’ said 
he, ‘ the spade or the sword—whether would you rather cultivate a 
plantation of olives embedded in earth, or a plantation of ropes em- 
bedded in tar ?’—‘ You may judge,’ said I, ‘ which suits my age best 
by what you feel you like best yourself.’—* Ah ! no indeed I cannot,’ 
said he, ‘ few have such a perverted taste as myself to prefer the con- 
stant bustle and agitation of such an action as we had the other day, 
to the calm enjoyments of a home with no change to look forward to 
but the seasons, or to watch with anxiety whether my plants droop 
their heads with heat, or are beaten down by the rain:’ he smiled as 
he said this, and looked at me for an answer.—‘ I am,’ said I, ‘ one 
of the same perverted taste as yourself; I have been but in one small 
skirmish, that one in which I became your prisoner, and it has only 
made me wish to enter another.—‘ What,’ said he, ‘it is revenge 
then you want upon us ?>—‘ No, no, indeed it is not ; you took me in 
fair fight, by a stratagem certainly, but one that is allowable in war, 
and you have since treated me most kindly, and I shall always feel 
grateful to you and your excellent sister ; but,’ said I, ‘if you feel 
such an ardent wish yourself to be constantly in action, you may 
judge of my desire to be there also. If, then, you will rely upon my 
word and give me my liberty, I will, with the first prize-money I 
get, send you my ransom.’—‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘ you are very different 
from the prisoners we usually take, who are a parcel of cowardly 
Italians, or treacherous Frenchmen, and if I was able I would let 
you go, not only without any ransom, but with enough to carry you 
comfortably to your ship; for I am sure you would not betray us to 
your captain.’—* Never,’ said I.—‘ No, no, 1 am sure you would not ; 
but I can’t do what I wish, and what I assure you my sister wishes 
too.—In the fight the other day you killed a favourite slave of my 
father’s, and he was so enraged at it that he swore he would kill you 
at first, and I and my sister could hardly persuade him not to do so, 
till she told him she wanted a slave to work in her garden. At last 
he consented to save your life ; but he will take every opportunity to 
find fault with you, and if he knew that we tried to make you at all 
comfortable, he would most likely kill you himself directly ; and as 
to letting you escape, I am sure you wouldn’t wish that when I tell 
you that my father would immediately put both myself and my sister 
to death the moment you were gone. —‘ God forbid,’ said I, ‘ I would 
rather remain a prisoner all my life than either of you should suffer, 
and I hope you won’t show me any kindness that may make your 
father dislike either of you.,—‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘I have chosen you 
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for my friend, and I'll show you that all of the Greeks are not quite 
such a degraded race asthe world supposes them. If,’ said he, ‘ we 
had an independent sovereign of Greece, there would not be so many 
pirates ; many of us are only so in our own defence, to save our wives, 
our mothers, and sisters from those hellish tyrants, the Turks. But I 
must go now, and will take a walk with you in the evening, when 
I'll try to make you believe the devil is not so black as he is painted.’ 
Away they went, and I returned to the house to wait till the evening, 
not without hopes that something would turn up to my advantage ; 
but I was determined not to escape, after what Yarnio had told me.— 
Well, lads, I took care, as you may suppose, to keep out the way of 
old Pothalimo. I must tell you what passed between us in the even- 
ing, or you will not understand it when I come to tell you of my 
escape.—Well, lads, so away I went to the house, and after dinner, 
that is, about six o’clock, when Yarnio came to me, and said, ‘ Go and 
get my sister's mule ready, and you and I will walk by her side.’ I 
went away as quick as I could, for I was anxious to hear what would 
pass. I couldn’t help thinking somehow he wanted to make some 
arrangements. The mule was soon ready ; I led him to the door of 
the house ; Zuthea was waiting with Yarnio, who lifted her on the 
mule; I threw the bridle over my arm, and we walked without speak- 
ing a word till we passed well out of the village, and got into the 
place where we had dined the day before ; it was quite deserted now, 
not a soul to be seen, so we lifted Zuthea off, and sat down by the 
fountain, and then Yarnio began.—‘ I have been talking to my sister,’ 
he said, ‘ about you, and been thinking if there was any way in which 
we could manage your escape, without bringing down upon us the 
vengeance of my father ; for myself I would not mind it, because I 
would go with you, and there are so many bands of Greeks in the dif- 
ferent islands living in the same manner as we do, and to most of whom 
I am well known, that I could manage well enough ; but it would be 
impossible to carry my sister with us, and I am sure you would not 
wish to leave her behind, for my father would forget she was his 
daughter, and put her to death with as little remorse as one of his 
slaves.’—‘ Indeed I would not wish,’ said I, ‘ to expose either you or 
your sister to your father’s anger ; I would, as I told you before, rather 
remain here all my life. I see now that nothing can set me free but 
the death of your father, and for your sake I hope that will not 
happen.’ 

‘‘T said this in not a mournful tone, for I confess I should not 
much have regretted the death of old Pothalgmo, nor could I bring 
myself to believe that so cruel a father ought or would be much re- 
gretted by his children. 

“ Yarnio noticed that I was not very sincere, and said, ‘ Perhaps 
it may happen that we shall have an opportunity of assisting you to 
escape without my father’s knowledge ; if so, you may depend upon 
it we will. The only chance of such a thing is this—sometimes my 
father goes to sea himself, but that is very seldom, only when he 
hears from his agents of any very rich merchantman about to leave 
Smyrna. Ifit should happen soon, we may manage all three of us to 
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get away under pretence of sailing in a boat kept on purpose for my 
sister’s use; but while my father remains here that is impossible’ 
because he would not allow you to go on the water.’ 

«<< Tf’ said I, ‘ we should be so fortunate as to escape, I hope you 
will quit this sort of life, and, as you speak English so well, enter 
with me on board of a man-of-war, and then you will have lots of 
fighting, and an honourable cause; and as for your sister, we can 
easily manage to get to Port Mahon, and I hear there is a convent 
there, which would take her in till you can manage to do something 
for her.’ 

«* No,’ said he, ‘ that won’t do, my friend; I am as fond of Greece 
as you are of England; and as to what you say about my present life 
not being an honourable one, is only because you have seen the 
worst part of it. There are, as I told you, numerous bands of what 
you call pirates ; and among so many, there must of course be some 
very bad, but it does not follow that they should all be so. Now my 
father’s band, I am sorry to say, is among the very worst, and I have 
long been disgusted with the murder of our prisoners, and the general 
barbarities pursued against our enemies; this has made me wish to 
quit my father’s band as soon as possible, and join one that is headed 
by a cousin of mine, a few years older than myself, at a little place 
called Sfakia; he is a noble generous fellow, to whom I am much 
attached more from hearsay than personal knowledge, as I have not 
seen him since I was very young, about ten years ago, in consequence 
of his having quarrelled with my father about some prisoners that 
they took between them, and who had made a brave and determined 
resistance. This so enraged my father that he insisted upon putting 
them all to death in cold blood, and one he actually cut down with 
his sabre. My cousin would not permit of such cold-blooded murder, 
andtold my father he was the chief of honourable men, and not mur- 
derers. My father still insisted on their death; my cousin swore 
that he would defend them with his life. Upon this my father at- 
tempted, with the assistance of his band, to possess himself of the 
prisoners, but my cousin succeeded in defending them; and from 
that time he retired to Sfakia, where he has remained ever since. 
Well, these cruelties to all our prisoners have long made me wish to 
leave this place ; but I have been prevented doing so on Zuthea’s ac- 
count, who my father treats on some occasions so harshly as to make 
me fear to leave her. I have not hitherto interested myself about the 
prisoners, because they have generally been either cowards or such 
treacherous Villains thagI could place no trust in them ; we never 
had one of you noble Englishman here before but once, and as it 
is a fine night, and Zuthea is spinning, we need not be in a hurry to 
return home,{so I will tell you how we took him and got his ransom.’ 

“« «IT should like very much to hear it, for, beside the pleasure I 
shall feel at hearing of any of my countrymen while I am so far 
away from them, I like passing the time away by telling stories, as the 
shore-going people say ; but we sailors,’ saysI, ‘ call it spinning yarns, 
and on board a ship we every night after supper meet in a place 
called the galley, like your kitchen, and there we smoke our pipes 
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and tell yarns to each other. I little thought then, lads, that I should 
be here telling the yarn at this time.” 

“‘ T dare say not, I dare say not—but go on,” said Will Gibbons ; 
« ] want to hear who this Englishman was.” 

“ Well, when I said this, he answered that he would spin me a 
yarn (for he had got hold of our lingo from what I had told him), 
and I must tell him by-and-by all about an English man-of-war. 
This I agreed to, and he was just going to begin, when Zuthea, 
looking up from her spinning-wheel, asked her brother whether he 
did not think I should catch cold if I was not used to sitting in the 
open air by moonlight? We laughed heartily at the idea of m 
catching cold; but the way she said it shewed the kindness wit 
which she always treated me. So, after explaining to her that I had 
been used to be in the open air in all weathers, Yarnio again 
began. 

“< T am not afraid,’ said he, ‘though I have known you so short a 
time, to tell you all the secrets of our situation, because I am sure 
you will never betray us..—‘I feel sure of that, too,’ said I ; ‘ but still I 
think you had better not put it into my power, for there are very few 
men that wili not betray their own brothers if they can gain any thing 
by it.’-—* I know that too well,’ said he ; ‘ but your answer has only 
made me more certain that you are one of those very few. So, first, 
I must tell you that we have agents at Smyrna, and other of the chief 
ports, from whence we learn when any merchant vessels are going to 
sail, what they have in them, and where they are bound. Directly 
we receive this intelligence we put to sea, and endeavour to fall in 
with them; when we do so, we examine their books, and if we find 
any passengers, we bring them and all the valuable part of the cargo 
away. This is in the event of no resistance being made; but should 
we have to fight for it, we then bring the ship in here, and break her 
up to repair our boats, or sometimes to make new ones. It’s now 
about a year ago that we received news from our agent at Smyrna 
of an English merchantman, called the Black Joke, laden with silks, 
and an English nobleman, as a passenger as far as Egina. Imme- 
diately we heard this, my father, who was too unwell to go himself, 
sent me with two boats to cut them off, desiring me to bring all the 
cargo of any value, and Lord His person was so clearly des- 
cribed by our agent, that we could not mistake him. I left Epi- 
dauros at night, and cruised off Poros and Egina all the nextday. In 
the evening we saw a small brig, answering to the description of the 
Black Joke. She was to windward of us, so we hauled our wind, and 
found we overhauled her fast. In about two hours we got within 
gunshot, and fired at her with our bow-chaser—a small brass nine- 
pounder on a swivel. She saw that it was useless for her to try to escape, 
and so she hove to. I immediately boarded her, and sent one party of 
men down to keep the hold, while I kept another on deck to prevent 
their making an attack upon us. When I had done this I went down 
in the captain’s cabin to look after Lord When I got there I saw 
a young man of about nineteen sitting on a sofa: he had been so accu- 
rately described that I knew him immediately, and going up to him 
I said, ‘ Are you Lord Vaudeville ?’—* Yes,’ he said, ‘ 1 am; and if 
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I had commanded the Black Joke instead of that cowardly rascal 
they call the captain, you would not have taken us so easily ; but as 
it is, I am your prisoner. I know what murderous villains you 
pirates are, and am ready to die.’ I said, ‘1 hope your lords ship will 
think better of us when you know us.’—‘ Come, Sir,’ he said, ‘ I am 
not going to beg for my ‘life. Iam rich; if you will take ransom I 
can pay it; if not—seizing a sword from behind him—I will sell 
my life as dearly as possible.’ I told him that we had no intention 
of taking his life, but would much rather have his ransom. ‘ Ver 
well,’ said he, ‘ I don’t trust to what you say, because I think you 
would care about breaking your word, but because I think it is your 
interest to keep it.” When we had got the cargo into our boats—that 
is, as much of the most valuable as we could carry —we tied the hands 
of all the crew, and lashed them to the bulwarks at such a distance 
from each other as would prevent their setting one another free ; and 
then we took the captain and lashed him to the four bits to a piece 
of stick, in the middle of which we stuck a fusee that would burn 
half an hour before it set light to the wood, so that he might be able 
to get clear by the time we were well out of their way, We then 
shoved off, and made for Egina—run into the harbour to make them 
think that was our place of rendezvous. At night we hauled out again, 
and got into Epidauros. We then brought our prisoner up to the 
village. The next morning I asked Lord Vaudeville to take a walk 
with me that we might settle about his ransom; he did so. I need 
not trouble you by telling you all we said ; it’s enough to say I con- 
vinced him that I was not ‘a murderer ; and by what he said he con- 
vinced me he was a fine, honourable, high-spirited young man. We 
settled that his ransom should be four hundred pounds. He re- 
mained with us a fortnight till his ransom was in the hands of our 
agent at Smyrna. During the time he was with us we were con- 
stantly together, walking and talking, by which means we became 
great friends, and he told me that he was very glad he had been 
taken, and if I ever came to England I was to seek him out imme- 
diately. He gave me one of his cards with his direction upon it— 
here it is. At last the morning came that I was to land him at 
Egina. We went into the boat together, and just as we cleared the 
harbour we saw an English frigate. He turned round to me and 
said— Can you place confidence enough in me to put me on board 
this frigate, if I give you my word I ‘will not betray you ?’—‘ Yes, 
my lord,’ I said, ‘I do trust you; and I feel so confident of your 
honourable feelings that I will go alongside directly.’ He “said 
nothing, and we pulled alongside. When the frigate saw us she hove 
to. ‘ You'll come on board with me?’ he said ; soup I went. When 
we got on deck he went up to the captain, who had just come 
on deck. They recognized each other immediately. ‘God bless 
me, Vaudeville, how came you here?’ said the captain ‘Ah! Clif- 
ford, who'd have thought of seeing you here? let me introduce 
you to my particular friend Yarnio Pothalimo.’ So down we went 
into the cabin, had some wine together, and after remaining half 
an hour, I shook hands with Lord Vaudeville and Captain Clif- 
ford, and came back to Kpidauros. About six months ago, our agent 
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at Smyrna sent me this brace of pistols, saying they were sent to him 
by Lord Vaudeville. Look at them,’ said he, pulling them out of 
his belt: on them was written, ‘ To Yarnio Pothalimo, from his friend 
Lord Vaudeville.’—* Now,’ said he, ‘if ever we can manage your 
escape, I will give youa letter to him ; and mind you take it yourself, 
for I am sure he will do anything he can for you.” When he had 
finished his yarn, Zuthea asked what we had been talking about; he 
told her, and then she said, ‘ Look here, this was a present from Lord 
Vaudeville ;’ and pulled out a very hi: andsome gold watch.—‘ Oh yes, 
said Yarnio, ‘I forgot to tell you he sent that to my sister at the 
time he sent me my pistols.’ We now lifted Zuthea on her mule 
and returned home, laughing and talking all the way. Well, lads, 
after this things went on pretty much in the same way every day ; 
sometimes I was working in the garden, assisting Zuthea to rear 
her flowers, and being laughed at by her pretty lips , and sometimes 
talking to Yarnio, but no opportunity offered for us to make our es- 
cape. The agent a Smyrna sent no news of any rich merchantman 
going to sail, and without that Yarnio had told me there was no 
chance. I began now to give up all hopes of seeing England again, 
and precious miserable I was; even the bright eyes of Zuthea, the 
prettiest girl I ever saw, was not enough to make me contented with 
being a prisoner. Well, lads, things went on this way for about three 
months, every day being like the one that went before it; at last 
something lucky, as I thought, turned up. One morning, as I was 
wandering in the garden, Yarnio came running to me, and said, 
* Cheer up, cheer up, I have good news for you; a merchant brig, 
laden with silks, left Smyrna last Monday ; I think my father will go, 
and if'so, I am sure to be left behind. But I must go,’ said he, ‘to my fa- 
ther, and when I hear for certain what’s going to be done, I'll let you 
know—although it’s hardly fair to take you away from this sweet place, 
to send you w here you may perhaps be shot by some Frenchman.’ Ie 
said this laughingly, and went away, leaving meto think about escaping, 
and I did think about it, you may be sure, with pleasure. I saw Yar- 
nio again in the evening, when he told me that two boats were or- 
dered to be prepared, and his father had determined to go himself 
the next day. This was just what we wanted, and away I went to 
bed, wishing the morning was come. At last it did come, and a fine 
one it was too, a nice little breeze blowing just out of the harbour. 
Up I jumped, and was just going to see the party go out of the 
village, when in ran Yarnio in a great hurry, and ine most mournful 
tone said, ‘ We are all undone, for my father has just sent for me, and 
told me that he feels too ill to go, so I am to go instead of him. But 
don’t be downhearted,’ said he, ‘ for this is te season that the mer- 
chant vessels all sail, and we shall soon have some more.—Here I 
was hooked perhaps for ever ; ‘ D—n it,’ said I, ‘ what an unlucky 
dog Iam!’ However, it was no use growling, so out I went to see the 
party pass through the village ; they soon shoved off, and we heard no 
more of them bor a week, when i in they came, and after Yarnio had 
been to his father, he came to me and told me that they had found the 
vessel and boarded her without opposition, but w ‘hile they were 
getting the cargo out, they saw a vessel that looked like a man-of- 
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war, 80 they were obliged to leave, after having taken but very little 
of her cargo, not above a dozen bales of silks, with a few sails, some 
rope and gunpowder ; ‘ and my father,’ said he, ‘is very angry with 
me for not having got more, and declares he will go himself next 
time ; and this, you know, is just what we want. I have no doubt we 
shall soon hear from our agent again, because just about this time 
they have fine weather, and generally fair winds, so more of them 
start now than at any other time of the year, and if we can but once 
get clear, we shall be all right. I always wished to go, but I never 
thought so much about it till I saw you; I wonder whether I am 
serving you for good or ill to myself: time will show.’—‘ Good, I hope, 
Yarnio,’ said I; ‘and I think so too, as it will lead from bloodshed 
and unnecessary cruelty. If you will lead this life, at any rate,’ said I, 
‘lead the best part of it, and leave the worst for villains and cowards ; 
for I never knew any but cowards who were really fond of shedding 
blood unnecessarily ; a good fight is a good thing and a fair thing, 
and does a feller good,’-—don’t you think so, Tom ?” 

“To be sure it does,” said Tom ; “ I was never so well in my life 
as in the war time, when we were fighting a’most every day.” 

* No, no, lad, you may say that when you write home ; but as I 
was a-saying, after this, things went on as usual, and for another 
three months there was no change, no chance of my getting away ; 
at last the happy time came ; their agent sent word another richly 
laden merchantman had sailed. They had then to prepare every thing 
in a hurry ; Old Pothalimo was not ill this time, he would not trust 
Yarnio any more—he was no use, he said, he did not know how to 
manage at all—so he’d go himself. The two boats were prepared as 
before, and early in the morning a party of thirty—twenty in one 
boat, and ten in the other—left the village, headed by Old Pothalimo, 
and in about a quarter of an hour they were gone. Directly they 
were well off, Yarnio came running to me, ‘ It’s all right,’ said he, 
‘now’s our time ; I have got all prepared ; four men who I can trust, 
I have told all about it, and they are willing to follow me and join 
my cousin ; we’ve got a good week to ourselves, and long before that, 
you I hope will be safe on board of a man-of-war, and I will be with 
my cousin. We can’t leave to-night, because Zuthea will not be ready ; 
but to-morrow morning early away we go; and instead of your 
dining with the slaves to-day, you must come and dine with us—I 
have taken care to send all those I can’t trust out of the way, so we 
shall be all safe” I was precious happy, now as you may suppose, at 
the idea of getting to Old England again, and perhaps having a nice 
little brush with a Frenchman in our way, but yet I didn’t feel quite 
comfortable at leaving Zuthea; but it would have been a shame to 
ask her to go to England, and even if I had, perhaps she would have 
refused, so I determined not to say any thing about it. Well, the 
time passed away quick enough, laughing and talking; at last we 
went to bed, and at five o’clock Yarnio came to me.—‘ Get up, get 
up,’ said he, ‘ now is our time, the boat is all ready.’ All the things 
had been put into it by the four men the night before.—Down we 
went, and I was once more at sea. Oh! lads, you don’t know the 
pleasure of smelling salt water again, after looking at it every day 
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for six months, and not being able to get upon it. I think I never 
felt so happy in my life; I almost forgot Zuthea, and every thing else 
except that I was free—‘ Come, Murray,’ said Yarnio, ‘ you must 
work now, for we’ve only got four hands besides ourselves.’—*‘ Ay, ay,’ 
said I, ‘ what shall I do??—‘ Why, as you can’t speak Greek, you had 
better take the helm; I suppose you can steer pretty well?’—‘I 
hope so,’ said I; so I seized hold of the helm. Directly we were out 
of the harbour, the wind was fair ; so we gave way, and were soon 
round the point ; up with our sails ina giffy, we were latine-rigged, 
and then away we went with a spanking breeze right a-beam. Well, 
lads, I shan’t stop to tell you about the beautiful land to leeward of 
us. Yarnio said to me, ‘I wish you would go as far as Sfakia 
with us, for if it comes on to blow, we shall want all our hands to 
take these sails in, and more too if we had them ; and I assure you 
that my cousin will not attempt to detain you, but will immediately 
= more hands into the boat, and we will then, after we have safely 
anded Zuthea, go and search for a man-of-war, or English merchant- 
man ; and if we meet the latter, we will let her go free for your sake 
—what do you say?’ said he, ‘ have you any objection ?’—‘ Not a 
bit,’ said I ; < you assisted me, and I should be a d—d villain if I he- 
sitated to do the same to you.’ Well, lads, we were only a day and a 
night running to Sfakia, and just as we were rounding the point to 
run into the little harbour, we saw a large boat quite full of men 
getting under weigh.—‘ Hurrah!’ said Yarnio, ‘ we are all safe, 
that’s one of my cousin’s boats.’ We immediately hauled down our 
sails, out oars, and pulled alongside. His cousin was.in the boat, and 
immediately recognized him. After Yarnio had explained in Greek 
the reason for coming, he told him in the same language who I was, 
and the promises he had made me. Agimicali—that was his cousin’s 
name—waved his hand to me, and said something in Greek, which 
Yarnio told me was an assurance that he would give me every assist- 
ance that had been promised; Agimicali was then going after an 
English brig that he had heard from his agent was to pass near 
Sfakia in a few days. ‘ Until he returns,’ said Yarnio, ‘ which will 
be in two or three days, I wish you would remain with me and my 
sister, and help us to wile away the time; and I promise you, you 
shall be better treated here as my friend, than you were as my sister’s 
slave.’ I agreed to remain with them til! Agimicali returned, for I 
could not bear to part with Zuthea, perhaps for ever ; and I hoped by 
remaining a little longer with them, to induce Yarnio to return with 
me to England and see Lord Vaudeville ; but though I mentioned 
the subject several times, and said every thing I could to persuade, I 
could never make him alter his determination to live and die in 
Greece. I found a very great, and for me a very pleasant, change in 
my treatment here ; I lived with Yarnio and Zuthea, and found my- 
self so comfortable, that I could have easily contented myself by re- 
maining longer—but Agimicali at last returned. He was a tall, 
handsome-looking man, about two or three-and-thirty ; he brought 
with him a large quantity of silks, and about a thousand dollars, the 
cargo of a merchant brig that he had boarded; but I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing it was French. Yarnio immediately spoke to him 
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about me, and told him the premise he had made me at Epidauros. 
Agimicali then tried through Yarnio (for he could not speak a word 
of English himself’) to persuade me to stay ; when he found I was de- 
termined to go, he said, ‘ Very weil, but I shan’t let you go so poor as 
you came; you must take two hundred dollars with you to make your- 
self comfortable on board, and to make up for the loss of the prize- 
money you would have made by this time if my cousin had not de- 
tained you. When he made this offer, Yarnio looked pleased, and 
turning to me said, ‘ You see we are not all so bad as you think.’ I 
then explained to them that I could not accept the money, because it 
would lead to inquiries when I got on board a man-of-war, that I 
could not answer without betraying them. When I said this, Yarnio 
shook me by the hand, and said, ‘ The more I know of you, the more 
I wish you to remain with us; but as you are determined to go, to- 
morrow morning my cousin’s boat shall be got ready, and I will my- 
self go with you in search of some English ship, for I believe you 
won't give me up.’ I now had only to bid Zuthea good bye ; this 
was the worst part of my captivity; however, it was no use delaying 
it, so I went to look for her ; I found her lying on a sofa, crying, with 
Yarnio by her side; I went up to her and said I was going away, 
and hoped I should see her again. Directly Yarnio translated this 
to her, she fell back on the sofa; I thought she was dead, but she had 
only fainted ; at last we brought her to, and managed to calm her a 
little. Soon after, I left her, and walked out for the last time with 
Yarnio, when I told him that I loved Zuthea, and asked him whether 
he or his cousin had any objection to my marrying her.’ He said, ‘ not 
at all, but she was so young that it would not be right to leave her 
alone in England whilst I was at sea ; and, beside that, as she could 
not speak a word of English, she would be very uncomfortable ; 
but if I would, when I went to England, call on Lord Vaudeville 
with a letter he would give me, I should be able to correspond with 
them through his lordship; and when Zuthea had learnt a little 
English, and I could give her a home, she should come over. The 
moment I heard this, away I flew to Zuthea, who I found where I 
had left her. I soon told her what her brother had said, and asked 
her to consent; but she could not speak a word. She threw 
herself into my arms, and I was happy. Yarnio, at last, came to 
look after us ; with him I went to prepare for my departure in the 
morning, and soon after went to bed, where I slept, sound enough, 
dreaming of Zuthea till six o’clock the next morning ; when Yarnio 
came to my bedside, and told me it was time to start. I jumped up, 
and wanted to go and bid Zuthea good bye, but he wouldn't let me, 
saying it would only make her low-spirited ; so down we went tothe 
beach, where there was a fine long boat, carrying twelve men, well 
provisioned. I shook hands with Agimacali, who gave me an invi- 
tation to come and see him whenever I came up the Arches, and fol- 
lowed Yarnio into the boat, which was soon at sea. We then held a 
consultation as to where we should go; Yarnio recommended that 
we should sail at once to Egina; and if we met with a man-of-war 
before we arrived there, well and good, I could go on board ; but if 
not, we should land at Egina, where Yarnio had some friends, who 
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were attached to his cousin, and I should call on the English resi- 
dent, and say that I had been taken by pirates and escaped. ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘that will do very well; but, suppose we meet with a man- 
of-war betore . e get to Egina, and I go on board, won’t they ask you 
what you are ?’—‘ No doubt of it; and I can tell them I am a boat 
trading for corn ; we are not so stupid as that. Here,’ said he, shew- 
ing me some papers, ‘are my regular papers, all signed by the pro- 
per authorities ; and, unless you—which I don’t think you will—tell 
them who I am, the captain will thank me, and perhaps offer to pay 
me for giving you a passage.’ We looked out anxiously; but, not 
meeting any one, the third day we rowed inte Egina, and after land- 
ing and getting safe to the little house of Yarnio’s friend, I set out 
for the house of the English resident, and found him at home ; the 
servants asked me what I wanted, and I told them ; they went away, 
and soon returned, telling me to walk in.. In I went, and saw an 
elderly man sitting at a table; so I bowed, and he said, ‘ Well, my 
man, I hear you are an English sailor, and want to see me; pray, 
how came you here?’ So 1 told him the whole yarn of my bein 
taken, and that I had managed to run away with a small boat of the 
pirates ; and after I had got well clear of the harbour, I found a large 
boat coming in here, and that the master of her had been kind enough 
to give me a passage, in hopes I might find my ship here. ‘ Pray, 
my man,’ said he (very civilly he spoke), ‘ what ship do you belong 
to?’—* The Diomede, Captain Clifford, Sir,’ says I.—‘ The Diomede! 
my man. Why, I wonder you did not meet her; she only left here 
the d: ay before yesterday. Your name then, my ‘man, if I recollect 
right, is John Murray , is it not?’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ says I. ‘I thought 
so; the captain was telling me of your loss, and I am very happy to 
say he spoke very highly of you, and was sorry to lose you; we 
must send you bi ick as quick as we can. Your ship is only at Poros, 
so we shall easily manage to get some boat to carry you. —‘ If she’s 
at Poros, Sir,’ says I, ‘ the boat that brought me will take me back, 
for she’s going to return that way to-morrow. —‘ Well, that will do 
very w ell; 1’ i pay your passage, for I suppose you have no money.’— 
‘No, Sir,’ | said, ‘I have no money, but I don’t think he will charge 
anything ; for it’s a very short distance, and since he brought me 
here, I have’ been at his house; and, when I told him I had no 
money, he said he did not want it.’—‘ That was very kind of him ; so 
you had better go to him at once, and ask him how much he will 
char; ze to ti ike you, and then if he refuses anything, well and good ; 
but it’s not fair to leave him unpaid if we can get “him to accept of 
anything ; and come back as quick as you can, and let me know what 
lie says.” So away I went to Y arnio, and told him all that had hap- 
pened. ‘It may raise suspicion,’ said he, ‘if I refuse to take any 
money, so you shall tell him that two dollars will be enough for me ; 
but that I don’t mind about having anything, as it is such a 
little way.’ Off I set to the resident's house again to tell him this. 
‘Very well,’ said he ; ‘ two dollars is not at all too much. There it is 
to pay him; and put this in your own pocket, my man,’ said he, 
giving me two more ; and when you come in here again, don't for- 
get to call at my house for a glass of grog.’—* Thank’ee, Sir,’ says I; 
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‘good bye.’—‘ Good bye, my man.’ He shook hands with me, and 
away I went to Yarnio’s. That nixht we got under weigh, and the 
next morning we anchored in Poros, where our ship was lying. I 
went on board immediately, and reported myself to the first-leaf- 
tenant. ‘Come on board, Sir,’ says I. ‘ Hallo, Murray, is that you? 
why, I thought you were dead long ago.’ So I told him my story, and 
he run down to the captain’s cabin to tell him I had returned ; the cap- 
tain soon sent the sentry up for me to go down in his cabin ; down I 
went, and he began to question me. I told him all I thought it safe 
to tell him ; and then, when he went on asking me more questions, I 
began to stammer, and hardly knew what to say. The skipper no- 
ticed this, and said, ‘ Murray,’ says he, ‘I am afraid there is some- 
thing wrong, and I must know what itis. As long as you have been 
in this ship you have conducted yourself very well, and all the offi- 
cers give you avery good character ; therefore if you have done any- 
thing wrong, for once, you may depend upon it, I will look over it, if 
the service will permit ; so speak out at once like a sailor as you 
are, and don’t let’s have you backing and filling like a lawyer.’ So 
I said that every thing I had told him was true, that I had been in 
the hands of the pirates as long as I had said ; ‘ but there is something 
about my escape, Sir,’ says I, ‘that I promised not to tell; and I 
would be very much obliged to you, Sir, if you will allow me to keep 
my word, for it was only upon my giving this promise that I was al- 
lowed to go away.’—‘ If that’s the case, Murray,’ said he, ‘I shan’t 
press you to tell me. I would never wish to make any of my ship’s 
company break their word. A sailor,’ he says, says he, ‘ ought never 
to tell a lie ; but I must have you give me your word that what you 
conceal from me is nothing injurious to his majesty’s service, and par- 
ticularly to the ship I command.’—‘I assure you, Sir,’ says I, ‘it is not; 
what I wish to conceal is only regarding the pirates themselves, who 
treated me very well indeed.’—‘ I believe you, my man,’ he said, ‘ be- 
cause your keeping your word tothe pirates is a pledge that you will 
keep it to me ; and let this teach you how necessary it is to have a good 
character ; and remember that, however low your station is in life, 
as long as you keep a good character you will be respected by 
your superiors as well as your equals ;—and now, my man,’ he said, 
‘the first-lieutenant tells me that he saw you in the skirmish with 
the pirates, and though he could not give you any assistance, owing 
to the superiority of the enemy’s force, he observed that you con- 
ducted yourself in a manner very creditable to you as a sailor, 
for which I shall make you captain of the fore-top, in the place of 
George Thompson, who died last night..—‘ Thank’ee, Sir,’ says I ; 
and away I went on deck ; and just as I got afore the main-hatchway, 
I saw Yarnio’s boat going out of the harbour. Well, lads, in a few 
days we got under weigh from Poros, and went to Egina to meet the 
admiral, who had sent a ten-gun brig from Corfu to tell us we were 
to meet him there ; when we arrived, we found orders. The admiral 
had left, but had ordered the Favourite, an eighteen-gun brig, to wait 
there with our orders to sail for England. One day as we were 
lying at Egina, just before we started for England, the captain came 
on board in his gig ; and directly he came on deck, he said to the 
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first-leaftenant, ‘Send John Murray, captain of the fore-top, aft 
here. So aft I went; and the skipper said, ‘ Murray,’ said he, ‘I am 
going to dine with the English resident to-day, and he says I am to 
bring you to dine with his servants ; so go and rig yourself, and be 
ready to go in my gig with me in about an hour.’ Away I went, and 
was soon ready ; at last, the first gigs were called away, and up I 
went on deck. ‘Jump into the boat,’ says the skipper, ‘aft in the 
stern-sheets, and steer.’ 

« You've been at Egina, haven’t you, Will?” 

*«* Ay, lad, two or three times,” said Will. 

* Well, you know the quay ; we landed there, and went up that 
long road that leads to the town, and at the second watering-place 
there’s a garden ; we went in there, and just at the end of it is the 
resident’s house ; when we got there, the skipper went up stairs, and 
the servants took me into a long room on the ground-floor, where 
there was a good dinner laid out in the English fashion—roast beef, 
plum pudding, and bottled porter. Down I sat with the servants, four 
Greeks and three Englishmen, and made a capital dinner. In about 
an hour I was sent for to go up stairs; up I went, and found the 
skipper and three or four others sitting at a table with lots of good 
wine before them. ‘Which do you like best,’ said the resident—I 
forget his name—‘ wine or grog ?’—‘ Wine, Sir,’ says I, ‘ if you please.’ 
So he poured out a large glass of wine, and told me to drink the 
king’s health ; ‘ or perhaps,’ s said he, ‘ you'd rather drink the health of 
your friends, the pirates?’— —‘ The pirates treated me very well,and——’ 
‘ You'll drink their health in another glass, you mean to say ?>—very 
well, off with that one you’ve got in your hand. So I drank it up, 
and then he filled it again, and said ‘ Now, drink tu the pirates.’— 
‘ And your honours, too,’ said I. He then told the servant to take 
some wine down below, and told me to go and help them to drink it. 
At about ten o'clock at night I was called to go down to the boat with 
the captain ; it was a fine night; and away we went. After we had 
gone a little way —I had been walking behind the skipper—he called 
me up alongside him, and began to ask me some questions about the 
fight, how many men we had against us, and all that; but he never 
tried to get me to tell him anything about what happened after I was 
taken. We went on walking and talking, not thinking of any thing 
till we got close to the first watering-place. You know that garden 
that you have to go through to get to it, Will?” 

sad Ay, ay ; many times I have been there to water—and a nasty 
»lace for watering it is; you have to roll your casks nearly a quarter 
of a mile.” e 

* Well, just as we got there, three men sprung out upon us with 
yatighans in their hands. I had no arms at all, and the captain had 
only his sword; however, he soon drew it, and began to lay about 
him. I was just going to jump upon one feller, to try to get his 

atighan out of his hand, when I got a blow upon the knuckles of my 
left hand. I hardly felt it at the moment; so I pressed on, and ma- 
naged to wrench a yatighan from the feller who was fighting with 
the skipper ; just as I got it into my hand, I got a slash upon my 
cheek, here—don't you see the scar?” 
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“ Ay, sure ; did you get that at Egina?” 

*“ Yes.——Well, the blood began to run down my face at a nice rate ; 
but I got a cut at one of the fellers’ heads, and sent him sprawling. 
Directly I had done this, I felt somebody fall against my back ; I turned 
round, and somebody fell to the ground—it was one of the Greeks ; 
the captain had given him one cut on the right temple, and he never 
spoke again. The third one took to his heels, and we chased him 
through the garden, but couldn’t catch him ; so, after a bit, the cap- 
tain says, ‘ Murray,’ says he, ‘ we'll return and see if either of those 
fellers are alive ;) and so back we went, and found them both lying 
on the ground ; the one the captain had cut down was as dead as a 
door-nail ; the other was still alive ; —so we lifted him in our arms, and 
carried him through the garden to the watering-place, and began to 
bathe his temples, and all that ; but it was of no use—he died in about 
ten minutes. The moon was very bright, and, as I laid him down 
on the edge of the well, I had a full view of his face, and who should 
it be but old Pothalimo! ‘I know this man, Sir, says I. ‘The 
devil you do,’ said the skipper ; ‘ who is it ?}—‘ It’s the pirate, Sir,’ 
says I, ‘as took us.—Perhaps if we return, Sir,’ says I, ‘to where the 
other man is lying, I may know him;’ so we returned to the road, and 
looked at the man. I knew him again directly ; it was one of the men 
that met me at the entrance of the village when first I was taken. 
We then went down to the boat, brought the boat’s crew up, and car- 
ried the men on board, where we kept them till the morning, when 
we sent to tell the English resident who the two dead men were, 
then sent them on shore and buried them. After this, the captain 
sent for me in his cabin, and said, ‘ Now, Murray, I have not asked 
you to tell me any thing that you promised others you would keep 
secret ; but it is necessary I should know if we are likely to be ex- 
posed to any more of these midnight attacks.’—‘ I don’t know, Sir,’ 
says 1; ‘nor did I know that we should have met with one last 
night ; but after what has past, I shall tell you every thing that has 
happened to me, and how I made my escape ; but I hope, Sir,’ says 
I, ‘ you will not take advantage of it, to go in search of the pirates, 
because, as I told you, I gave them a promise that I would not betray 
them.’—‘ You may depend upon it, my man,’ said he, ‘I will not ; and 
though I confess I should like to hear the whole account, yet I will 
not press you to tell me if you don’t like to trust me.’—‘ Well, so I 
told him all about it ; and he said it was a daring thing of Yarnio to 
run into the lion's mouth, coming just under our guns. And then 
he dismissed me, and the next day we got under weigh for England 
We had a fine breez@and we soon got to Malta, where we only hove 
to, to send a boat in with some letters, and off we went again, and in 
seven days we anchored at Gib. Here we remained a week, and then 
started for England with stunsails (studding-sails) set alow and aloft, 
wind right aft. We went on well enough for a little while, but after 
we had been out two or three days, the wind chopped round, and we 
were soon on a bowline with double-reefed topsails. The fourth 
morning after we left Gib, we saw something to windward of us ; so 
we hugged the wind as close as we could, taking care to keep her 
clean full tho’, and after spying at her for a long while, the skipper 
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says to the first-lieutenant, ‘I am sure that’s a Frenchman.’— I 
think so too,’ says the first-luff.—* Turn the hands up, make sail,’ says 
the skipper. ‘Topmen, aloft; shake out all reefs—stand by to set 
your topgallant-sails.—Come, Diomede,’ said the skipper, ‘ you 
must do your best now ; let me once get alongside, and if I don’t take 
her, blame me for a lubber: work cheerly, lads, and you shall have 
some prize-money to go home with.’ So at it we went, and soon got 
all sail on her; it was blowing very fresh, and they thought the 
masts would go every minute. ‘The first-leaftenant hinted so to the 
captain once. ‘ The main-topgallant-mast is complaining, Sir,’ says 
he. ‘I can’t help it,’ said the captain; ‘I'd rather lose a mast than 
a good action.’ We were going to windward fast now, and gota 
good sight of her; she was certainly a large French frigate; she 
didn’t appear to shun us, but kept carrying on sail to keep to wind- 
ward ; we soon found we were by far the quickest sailer, and went 
very fast to windward. She appeared to think so too; she ran ona 
little while, and then tacked. We held our way for about ten 
minutes longer, and then round we went ; she saw directly we should 
soon run up to windward of her, so she threw herself in stays again 
to meet us, and try to keep the weather-gauge, but when we saw this 
we kept clean full; we were then running right head on to each 
other ; when we got very close, we luffed right up in the wind across 
her bows to rake her ; to prevent this she put her helm up, and we put 
ours down, so we run right alongside of her to windward, and began 
tohammer away. The skipper was standing on the after-carronade, 
and the French captain was standing on the fauksle. Directly the 
Frenchman saw our skipper he took off his hat ; Captain Clifford re- 
turned it, and then he turned round to a young reefer, who was 
standing near him as his aid-de-camp, and said, ‘ Give me my pistols 
off the capstan, quick.’ The reefer handed them to him, and he held 
them up with one hand, and pointed to them with the other. When 
the Frenchman saw this, he waved his hand, and turned round to speak 
to somebody on board ; 2 pair of pistols were handed to him imme- 
diately, and he made another bow to our captain, who returned it. 
They then fired off their pistols both at the same time—but neither of 
them were wounded. ‘ Vive Napoleon!’ cried out the Frenchman, as 
he raised his other pistol. ‘God save the king !’ sung out our skipper, 
and they both fired: poor Captain Clifford fell down, the ball had 
gone into his right breast. ‘ Send the first-leaftenant here,’ said he, 
as some men lifted him up to carry him below. Aft he ran. ‘ Throw 
me overboard—fight her to the last—God bless you all, my men !— 
take command, Wilson——good bye !’ He never spoke again. By this 
time we had managed to lash our bo’sprit to their mizenmast. 
Directly the men heard the captain was dead, we sung out, ‘ Board 
her, lads—board her.’ It was echoed all thro’ the ship ; the first- 
leaftenant saw what we wanted: ‘ Ay, away there, boarders, away ! 
follow me, lads,’ said he. We all jumped after him from our signal 
locker to their fauksle ; we carried two flannel cartridges with us, in- 
tending to cut one of her fauksle guns adrift, and point it aft and 
rush aft in the smoke; but we could not get possession of her 
fauksle ; they fought well, and disputed every step. The French 
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captain was always foremost, fighting like an Englishman ; at last 
the first-leaftenant cut him down. ‘ There dies as brave a feller as 
ever lived,’ say the first-luff. ‘ Forward, lads, she must be ours now.’ 
And so she was, but we had a devil of a pull for it; they fought like 
brave fellers as they were, and it was half an hour before we got pos- 
session of her, and not till the decks were actually covered with dead 
men, French and English. Well, after we took possession of her, we 
went down to search her hold; for the first-luff said it was a very com- 
mon plan for about twenty of the best men to conceal themselves in 
the hold, that they might take us by surprise,and recapture themselves ; 
and a devilish good thing it was we looked, for just as we were in 
the bread-room, the reefer, who was with us, sung out, ‘ I’ve caught 
them ; who's that behind?’— Murray, Sir,’ says I.—‘ Well, call the 
rest of the party. They soon came down, and we.-hauled fifteen fel- 
lers out from among the bread-bags where they had stowed themselves. 
We walked them off, and when we got them on the lower deck they 
made an attack upon us. ‘There were only nine of us, and they had 
fifteen ; the reefer spoke French, so he told them the ship had struck, 
and their officers had laid down their arms, and if they attempted to 
make any resistance after that, they should be treated as murderers. 
They said they didn’t care—if the officers had struck, they hadn’t—so 
they rushed upon us. We defended ourselves for a short time, when 
the noise was heard on deck, and down came a party of marines ; the 
reefer ordered them to present their muskets ; and ‘ now,’ said he, 
‘unless you lay down your arms I will give orders to fire.’ They saw 
it was no use holding out any longer, so they gave in, and we took 
them on deck, and the reefer told the first-lutf that they had made a 
mistake, and thought the ship hadn't struck ; when he said this, he 
looked at us, as much as to say, ‘ Let’s save the poor fellers,’ 
so we didn’t say nothing, and it all passed off very well. The third- 
leaftenant, with a party of men and three reefers, was put on board. 
We were both a good deal shattered, and had sustained a heavy loss 
of men, so we took some time to repair damages. We had seventy- 
one men killed, and thirty-two wounded, and she had ninety-two 
killed and forty wounded. After we had got our damages pretty 
well repaired, our dead buried, and our sick hung up in their ham- 
mocks, we made sail. The captain had told the first-luff to throw 
him overboard ; but this he didn’t do; he was put into spirits, and 
carried into Portsmouth, where we arrived in five days after the 
action. The captain was then taken on shore to be buried ; all the 
ship’s company followed him to the grave, and a braver feller never 
stepped between decks, I'll swear.—T here you are, lads, I’ve done 
my yarn, and I never talked so much afore in my life; I can tell 
you that I shall beat the sarjeant of marines if I go on this way.” 

« Ay, Jack,” said Tom Bennet, “ this is a good long yarn sure 
enough ; but you haven't told us half what I expected ; whether you 
called on Lord Vaudeville — what he said to you, and what became 
.xaf Yarnio and Zuthea—let’s have it all, Jack.” 

“ Some time or other, lads, when I’m in a humour, I'll spin you 
another yarn as long as the maintop-bowline, that will tell you all you 
want to know ; but I am tired of talking now, I have said enough to 
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last me six months, and expect you won't ask me for another yarn 
for that time.” 

“ Ah! I dare say—that won’t do, Jack; we must have another 
to-morrow night.” 

“ T’'ll be d—d if you do,” said Jack. 

* But, Jack,” said Will Gibbon, “ that Captain Clifford was a fine 
feller ; he behaved well to you about those pirates, and I think you 
were quite right to tell him all about it.” 

* You may say that, lad, when you write home. Never wasa 
braver or a better feller in the navy; but I must go, my bo’s; the 
hammocks will be piped down directly, and I dare say you are all 
heartily tired of hearing me gabber away at the rate o’ nine knots an 
hour.” 

** Not a bit, lad; we'd rather hear you for three hours on a bowline ; 
you tell a plain story without any hard words, not going on like the 
sarjeant with a parcel o’ lingo that a feller can’t tell the stem from the 
starn on.” 

A great deal more of this sort of conversation went on ; but as the 
yarn had been a long one, and my cigar was finished, I did not re- 
main. Jack is fond ofa little gossip, which he dignifies by the name 
of “a hargyment,” and seldom quits it till the boatswain’s pipe 
summons him to some employment. I remained long enough to hear 
Jack say, perhaps he’d pitch it inte ’em again to-morrow. Satisfied 
that there would be no more yarns that night, I went on deck, 
whither the boatswain’s pipe of down all hammocks soon called my 
yarning friends. 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF YRIARTE. 


A woLr once came a shepherd nigh ; 

** My friend,” he said, “ I know not why 
Your most uncharitable spirit 

Treats me with hate I do not merit. 
What warmth my skin in cold ensures! 
A thousand human pains it cures ; 
Besides that fleas, and insects vile 
Will never touch it or defile. 

My claws the badger’s far outprize 

In curing weakness of the eyes ; 

My teeth—you know the use of them, 
Nor will my healing grease contemn.” 
‘** Beast that thou art,” the shepherd said, 
‘“ The curse of heav’n be on thy head! 
Full as thou art of ev'ry evil, 

What serves thy little good ?”—The devil 
Take all the wolves Bf books, I say, 

That prow] about the town to-day ! 
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THE PHANTOM LAND.—Parr II. 


Bur soon my guide to other objects round 
Directed my attention. By the glare 

I saw the unremembered and renowned 
Suffering the fate the bad are doomed to bear. 
I stood among the ncble and the crowned, 

The proud, the poor, the paltry, the profound— 
My guide the while explaining who they were. 


I saw with wonder, and with chastened grief, 
Sights to offend the proud and pain the brave :— 
I saw Sesostris, the Egyptian chief, 

Blind and still bleeding, impotently rave ; 

I saw him chained—O change beyond belief— 
Chained to a vulgar murderer and thief! 

And Xerxes taunted by his meanest slave! 


Nero I also saw, with haggard look, 

And brow that with resentment seemed to lower, 
Denouncing fiercely, while his fist he shook, 

The uncurbed sway of arbitrary power. 

While Cesar from his glittering scabbard took 

The sword with which he crossed the sacred brook, 
And cursed its edge—and cursed his natal hour. 


I saw the sceptic Phyrro stand aloof, 

With knitted brows, like one whom terror stings, 
Blaming the fearful cogency of proof, 

And mourning o’er the certainty of things. 
Loudly he talked of earth's star-pointed roof, 

Of life, and death, and man’s unravelled woof, 
And Nature’s heaven-born impulses and springs. 


#* * * * ® aa 


Low fall’n, like an unsphered and rayless star, 
Philip’s great son | saw. Whate’er was proud 

In his full eye, which lighten’d so in*war, 

Was quenched, or ruled by sorrow’s settled cloud ; 
His hand hung down, the hand that once gave law, 
It grasped the sword that held the world in awe ; 
Thus to himself I heard him talk aloud. 


“O for a draught of water to allay 

The ever-burning thirst that wastes my frame! 
One draught—no more—one cooling draught to stay 
The raging of my bosom’s feverish flame. 

Can I indeed be Alexander !—Nay ! 

And yet I must be !—It is hfird to say— 

No! nothing now is left me but my name. 
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“I who have won for Greece an emperor’s crown ; 
I who have dared to do what no one durst ; 

I who have hurled the pride of Asia down, 

And all the cohorts of the foe dispersed ; 

I who have earned a title to renown, 

Which nothing can obliterate or drown ; 

I here am pining with despair and thirst ! 


“T here am pining with despair and thirst, 
Who died of surfeit in my youthful prime ! 
Self-ruined, self-defeated, self-accursed. 
Farewell to all my schemes of the sublime ; 
Farewell to all, the hopes that I have nursed ; 
Glory farewell! loved best, and valued first— 
The path that leads to glory, leads to crime.” 


Deeply was I afflicted when I heard 

These plaintive tones of greatness in distress ; 
As yet my lips had uttered not a word— 

But now, no longer able to suppress 

The thoughts and sensibilities which stirred 
My soul within me, and my courage spurred, 
I ventured thus the angel to address :— 


*O thou benignant Being! who has brought 

My fvotsteps here, unworthy should I be 

If I unmoved, unedified, untaught, 

Could hear what I have heard—see what I see ; 
These sights are fearful sights, surpassing thought. 
Sustain me with thy hand or I am nought, 

And from the bond of fear my spirit free.” 


** Take courage,” he replied, with kindly haste, 
And I took courage. ‘* A wise man,” said he, 

** Will suck the honey Wisdom from a waste 

On which a fool would perish. It may be 

That thou hast now enough of terrors faced, 

And wouldst return? Our steps are soon retraced.” 
I answered I would wish yet more to see. 


With that the angel took me by the hand, 

And led me onward o’er the gloomy plain ; 

The air breathed hot, and arid was the sand, 
Cooled never, never by refreshing rain ; 

The torrid air no gentle breezes fanned, 

No brook ran by ;—but through the thirsty land 
Rolled that bright river down its course in vain. 


Far round, the apparitions of the dead 

Were dimly visible athwart the gloom, 

Shadows that once wore crowns in ages fled, 

And wielded mightiest sceptres, and the doom 

Of prostrate nations thundered ; while the red 
Lightnings of battle filled all hearts with dread ;— 
Making each furrow of the plough a tomb. 
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But chiefly those I marked who once had swayed 
The sceptre of our isle. King John I saw, 
Vexed ever by Prince Arthur's suppliant shade ; 
And Edward, wiping his red hands of war ; 
While blustering Henry on his menials laid 

All blame, because his mandates they obeyed ; 
And Cromwell I beheld extolling law. 


We now drew near to one impaired with years 
Impaired with years, but more impaired with woe; 
The dried-up channels of exhausted tears 
Chequered his face, while ringlets, white as snow, 
Descended negligently o’er his ears, 

That sung with sounds inspiring childish fears ; 
His sightless eyes rolled idly to and fro. 


I knew him, by the star upon his breast, 

The patriarchal monarch of our isle, 

Who ruled her longest and who ruled her best, 
And spread her fame from Calpe to the Nile ; 
Patron of arts and arms all tongues attest, 

The good he did, the glory he possessed, 

In proof whereof stands many a sumptuous pile, 


Him there to see unhappy, old, and blind, 
Moved me at once with sorrow and surprise ; 
For I had always heard him by mankind 
Reported of as great, and good, and wise ; 
But there he stood—a man to grief consigned, 
Disburdening thus by fits his wandering mind, 
With face up-raised and wildly-rolling eyes. 


“* What am I ?—where am I ?—It is not clear 
That I am king ?—I am, or was a king :— 
Have my rebellious subjects placed me here 
In this dark dungeon ?—O! it is a thing— 

A sceptre is a thing that men would ne’er 
Aspire to, were it plainly to appear 

What cares and heartaches it is sure to bring. 


** Is this the way—is this the way to treat 

A weak old man like me? Is this the way 

In which my former subjects now think meet 
To use me, now my hairs are turning gray ? 
Where are all those who knelt around my feet ? 
Could all their smooth professions be deceit ? 
Is there now no one by my side to stay ? 


“When my old age was threatened—when the sun 
Of all my hopes seemed setting—and the power 
Which I in council and in war had won, 

Grew feeble—and my fame had past its flower— 
Alone, deserted, scoff’d at,—there was none— 
Courtier, or tool, or flatterer—there was none— 
None to stand by me in that perilous hour ! 
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“*What was I dreaming of ?—my intellect 
Surely was wandering !—and I talked of things 
That really never happened ?—I suspect 

My troubled fancy spread too wide her wings. 

I now remember dying.—Yes ! though decked 
In purple once, on Death’s shore I am wrecked, 
Aad share the doom too oft the lot of kings. 


** And now I come to look back on the past, 

My conscience tells me that I stand accused. 

I see now where I missed it.—I have cast 

My cares too much on others, and misused 

My ill-earned power and wealth by war amassed, 
Myself regarding first, my people last, 

Whose love, whose zeal, whose faith I have abused. 


** T thought myself a good king,—and my friends 
Kept up the sweet delusion in my mind; 

But conscience now deliberately rends 

The false veil from before me, and I find 

(O what a dagger to my soul it sends!) 

I have let bad men rule me, whose sole ends 
Were party power and private good combined. 


** These hands are guilty hands !—they have oppressed 
A people that deserved a milder sway. 

My ears have been too deaf to the distressed, 

My eyes too fond of glory’s dazzling ray, 

And worse than all—each national request, 

Though fair and proper, I have made my jest, 
Mocking expectancy with dull delay. 


‘QO! if the monarch of a nation free 

Hopes to lie easy on his bed of down, 

The public good his first regard must be, 
And public love the chief gem in his crown. 
The nation is not form’d for him—but he 
For the nation; and in just the same degree 
In which he serves it he deserves renown. 


“Columbia! I oppressed thee ; and that act 
Embitters at this moment most my soul ; 

But though on war’s red platform thou wast racked, 
Till I made blood instead of tear-drops roll 

From thy faint eyelids—though thy towns I sacked, 
And the fierce bloodhounds of the wild unpacked, 
In vain I tried thy spirit to control. 


* The vengeful serpents in thy cradle placed, 
Thy infant fingers strangled. I am glad 

The machinations of this heart debased 

On thee no permanent dark influence had ; 
They have return’d on me—their gall I taste— 
And with forlorn insanity they waste 

My blind existence—desolate and sad. 


M.M. No. 106. 3H 
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“ Land of unfettered mind—untrammelled thought— 
Most nobly hast thou snapped thy swaddling-bands ! 
Before me in prophetic vision brought 

I see thy future glory. Nature’s hands 

Formed thee for greatness when thy shape she wrought. 
Nor has she of her wealth refused thee aught. 

Great shalt thou be !—the mightiest of lands! 


“Great shalt thou be! But to that end maintain 
The just and true equality of law ; 

Bow not the knee to pride, or pomp, or gain, 
Touch not the accursed sword of civil war ; 
Shun priestcraft—which is true religion’s bane ; 
Be just, love peace, break off the negro’s chain, 
And prize the freedom thou hast battled for. 


** My own poor country shall drag on the while 
Her weary length with many a cruel smart, 

The prey of tyrant lords and miscreants vile, 
Like vultures feeding on the living heart ; 

Her anguish they shall witness with a smile, 
And mock her prayers with long-deception guile, 
And force her sons o’er ocean to depart.” 


I turned aside and wiped away a tear, 

Whereat my guide addressed me thus,—‘* My son, 
Wherefore should power to mortal man be dear,— 
Duty is linked to power—who grasps the one, 
Must bide the other also. Man can ne’er 

Divide the two and have a conscience clear, 

Man may do much ;—but this may not be done. 


** My son! this grey-haired monarch missed it here ; 
He wore a crown—but wherefore, he forgot ; 

And all have parts to act, not one is clear, 

For obligation is the common lot.” 

I answered, “ Happy they in lowly sphere, 

Who do their duty with a heart sincere, 

Though undistinguished and regarded not.” 
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ALTHOUGH it was almost impossible to procure 2 horse for love or 
money, yet, nevertheless, by a singular piece of good fortune, I suc- 
ceeding in getting one ; and sticking a pair of huge horse-pistols into 
my belt, in addition tomy sword, I mounted “ my gallant gray,” about 
seven o'clock, and, in company with Holden and Micklethwaite on foot, 
starteé off once more to join the grand army. On reaching a little 
hamlet contiguous to where the troops were assembled, we found all 
the houses filled with officers and their horses. Dismounting at the 
the one occupied by the emperor, I led my horse under an archway 
into the yard, to look for a corner where I could pass the night, but 
here, and even the garden at the back, was so crowded with horses 
that I could not find a clear spot to make a field bed upon; and I 
was afraid to part company with my horse lest I should never see it 
again. Thus circumstanced, I put about to go in search of an habita- 
tion elsewhere ; but, perceiving some horses feeding on Indian corn- 
leaves, beneath two wooden flights of steps, which ran up the outer 
wall on either side of the archway, I considered that my nag had 
equally as good a right to his supper, and leading him where there 
were only two, took the bit out of his mouth, and secured him by the 
bridle to a ring in the wall. I then advanced a few steps to look 
for Holden and Micklethwaite, whom I had not seen since I dis- 
mounted ; and the moment I emerged from under the stairs, “ O! 
there you are, are you?” I exclaimed to somebody who was resting 
his hands upon the bannister ; and who, by the faint light cast on the 
spot by a purser’s dip, suspended in a lantern from the wall, I felt 
sure was Holden. 

“Oh! there you are, are you? Come, old boy (and here I gave 
him a smart slap on the shoulder), suppose ” Leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished, I started back—for, without speaking, he turned 
sharply round, and to my extreme confusion, presented, not the fair 
rubicund visage of my friend Holden, but the swarthy, and now aus- 
tere countenance of Don Pedro himself. 

“ God bless me!” I ejaculated in English, being completely taken 
aback ; then hastily recollecting myself, said, “I trust your majesty 
will have the goodness to pardon me, for I really thought it 
was ¥ 

“ Whom?” he demanded, with the utmost composure, and relax- 
ing his features into a smile. 

“One of the English volunteers, Sir,” I replied. 

« And what has brought you here ?” he continued. 

Rather than hesitate, and being at a loss for the Portuguese phrase 
to express myself as I wished, I answered, oddly enough, 

“© Mil sandades a sua filha, Seiior.”* 

“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled his majesty, as he ascended the stairs, 
at the top of which, on the landing-place, were several officers of the 
staff, whom I had not noticed before, laughing at the scene they had 








* Literally, “ Affection for your daughter, Sir.” 
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been silent spectators of. My mistaking the emperor for Holden, 
originated from their similarity in size and dress; the latter having 
om on a blue surtout over his jacket on leaving Oporto, and exchanged 

is military cap for a seal skin one of mine, which, although darker 
than that worn by the emperor, was not observable in the dim light 
afforded by the lantern; besides, when I saw his majesty, on joining 
the troops in the afternoon, he had a cocked hat on, trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, and this he resumed again the next day. While I 
had my eyes yet fixed on those above, who were following Don 
Pedro into the house, I heard a gruff voice bestowing the most 
abusive epithets on my poor horse, and wondering who had the im- 
pertinence to place lim there beside the emperor’s. I thought I had 
better shift my quarters before I got into some scrape. 

“« That horse belongs to me,”’ said I, addressing the grumbling sol- 
dier, who was already casting him adrift ; and replacing the bridle, I 
led him out of the yard, to seek for other quarters, as I originally in- 
tended. The door of a house, or rather hovel, being open on the 
other side of the way, I quickly introduced myself and my horse 
into the naked apartment, and found it occupied by two or three 
officers and their horses ; the former sitting in a circle on the plastered 
floor, and enjoying themselves with a jorum of port wine, which they 
invited me to share with them. But the bit of candle which was 
stuck in the neck of an empty bottle, being in the act of expiring, and 
threatening to drop through every moment, we were all at our wits’ 
ends how to obtain another ; till, recollecting the one in the lantern at 
the foot of the staircase, I volunteered my services to go and fetch it. 
This it was less easy to dothan to say ; for, on crossing over, I found 
two sentinels were posted there, which, of course, rendered the at- 
tempt altogether impracticable. Thinking, however, I might perhaps 
procure one from one of the emperor’s attendants, I mounted the stairs ; 
but, on reaching the door at the entrance of a passage, hesitated to pro- 
ceed further, as all within was total darkness; and though I heard 
the sound of voices in distant apartments I should certainly have de- 
scended, and thus have missed one of the many opportunities I have 
had of estimating the amiable qualities of Don Pedro (for whatever 
may be his bad ones, nulla virtule redemptum a vitiis cannot be said 
of him), had not the rays from a torch in the street shot through a 
window directly in front of me, and enabled me to discover a room 
with folding doors open at the end of the passage in which I stood. 
Stepping as lightly as if I had been treading on a flower-bed, I ad- 
vanced towards the room, and by the time I entered it, the torch 
having pass on, all was again in darkness, At this moment a door 
was thrown back on my left, and two servants came in, one carrying 
lights, the other a pilau for the emperor’s supper. As I was well 
known to every one about him, they expressed no surprise at seeing 
me there, and telling me they would furnish me with what I wanted 
as soon as they came back, passed into a room on the right, and as 
they neglected to close the door, I had a full view of an inner apart- 
ment, in which were the emperor, Villa Flor, Padre Marcus, Al- 
meida, José da Silva Cavalho, and Ayostinho José Freire. The 
house, like all the others, having been deserted, was completely des- 
titute of furniture, and his majesty was raising himself when I 
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caught sight of him from a reclining posture on a couch formed ot, 
cloaks, and elevated a little from the floor, and before him was an” 
old wooden box, on which the servants placed his frugal meal. With 
the exception of the padre, who was extended on a heap of cloaks at 
his feet, the persons 1 have named were some walking up and down, 

others standing still. I have frequently observed Don Pedro conceal 
a feeling of despondency (when I knew from what had transpired he 
he must have been greatly depressed), and affect to be in the highest 
spirits, in order that his example might infuse courage and fortitude 
into the hearts of those around him, whom he always liked to see 
cheerful and happy. When the door opened I heard him, as he 
raised himself, say (in reference to what I could not tell),— 

“ Tll stake this ring against your head, padre, that you don’t,” 
pulling it off his finger and laying it on the box. 

“ The risk is rather disproportioned,” replied the old gentleman ; 
* but with the help of our Lady * I feel persuaded that I shall ; and 
therefore— 

“Oh! oh!” interrupted his majesty, “if she is your ally, I'll 
beg leave to decline the bet ;” and taking up the ring, he slipped it 
on his finger again, amidst a most uncourtly roar of laughter. 

« But,” said the padre, “ in regard to the battle which is expected 
will be fought to-morrow, I predict that if we are victorious, I shall 
see our gracious queen in Lisbon.” 

“T trust your prophecy will be verified, my good friend,” the 
emperor exclaimed. 

“If it depends on the result of to-morrow’s operations,” observed 
Villa Flor, “ I think it will be; for I have a very strong presenti- 
ment that we shall beat them.” 

“Your excellency’s declaration is very cheering,” replied the 
emperor, and added—*“ Come, gentlemen, will you not partake with 
me?” The courteous invitation was, however, declined by all but 
the confessor, whom his majesty assisted himself. During the com- 
mon-place remarks which were now made, his majesty appeared 
quite lost in abstraction, and I should certainly have supposed he 
was merely pondering on the toughness of the fowl’s leg, which he 
held in both hands, and gnawed with laudable perseverance, had he 
not suddenly looked up and said, 

“ However ridiculous it may seem, I cannot divest myself of a 
strange fancy that I have before been in precisely the same situation 
I am in at this moment. The very scene is impressed as it were on 
my mind from a former recollection of it; but as this is not only im- 
probable, but actually impossible, I must doubtless have witnessed 
it in a dream, or my imagination has pictured it at some time or 
other, when in one of her wilde st moods,” 

“T should rather conceive the latter to have been the case,” ob- 
served Almeida. 

“The padre’s prediction, too,” continued the emperor (without 
apparently noticing the above remark), “recals to my mind a very 
extraordinary one which was foretold me many years ago by an old 
woman, when I was in company with my of a brother; and 
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* Meaning the Virgin Mary. 
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which T do not remember ever once to have thought of since. It is, 
therefore, not a little remarkable that I should recollect it at this 
moment, and under such circumstances as the present, for the first 
time. At all events, I look upon it to be a good omen. It was neither 
more nor less than this—that before I died I should lose one king- 
dom and win another; and I remember that my brother and I 
laughed outright at such a ridiculous attempt at fortune-telling ; for 
at that time it was daily expected we should (as we subsequently 
were) be compelled to emigrate ; and I gave her no credit whatever 
for her foresight, as it did not require a prophet to presage that I 
should lose one kingdom (or my right of succession to it, which was 
the same thing), when the enemy were already in possession of it: 
and as regarded the winning another, I could only presume that she 
simply alluded to our residing i in the Brazils.” 

The observations excited by this avowal, from every one in the 
room, who all spoke at once, and the servants retiring and requesting 
me to accompany them, prevented me from hearing what the emperor 
continued to say ; but I was not in any haste to leave my position, 
and while I yet lingered I heard Almeida say— 

« It was rather singular that you should have met the woman in 
Oporto, whom your were so bountiful to when she presented herself 
to your majesty in the opera-house at Rio.” 

* Yes, it was,” returned the emperor ; “ but how grateful the poor 
creature has shewn herself for that involuntary act of liberality on 
my part! God grant she may not have to mourn her sons’ death as 
well as her husband’s—they are fine fellows.” 

Although I was well acquainted with the incident in question, as 
far as it related to the woman’s conduct in Oporto, I was not aware, un- 
til informed a day or two afterwards, that she was the same individual 
whose good fortune, on the occasion alluded to, at Rio, I remembered 
to have heard the President of Malta, Groso, who was in attendance 
on his majesty at the time, speak of more than once. I may here 
premise that the meanest subjects of Portugal are not debarred access 
to the sovereign whenever he appears in public ; and if they want to 
petition his majesty either verbally or otherwise, they are sure of 
being patiently heard, or of having their written requirements re- 
ceived. I have often seen Don Pedro, when about to enter his car- 
riage, or mount the box to drive four fiery bays, stand for many minutes 
listening patiently and attentively to numerous applications from the 
humblest Brazilians ; and a very striking feature in his character is 
the benevolent consideration with which he almost invariably in- 
quires into their pecuniary circumstances. If they were deserving, 
and their case appeared one of much suffering, he seldom failed to 
confer some trifle to supply their pressing exigencies, until their con- 
dition could be more minutely inquired into, when perhaps they 
would be placed on his eleemosynary list. To one of the gentlemen 
in waiting he would say, “ give her or him so much,” specifying the 
sum—perhaps a couple of potacars ; sometimes more, sometimes less ; 
but on the following occasion he was not so explicit, and the conse- 
quences were that his purse was invaded, and his generosity abused 
in a manner which he had been far from contemplating, and rendered 
him more circumspect for the future:—he was leaving his box one 
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night at the opera, during the war with the Argentine Republic, 
when a woman in deep mourning threw herself at his feet, and ,told 
him that from a state of comparative affluence she was reduced 
nearly, at one blow, to the most complete destitution ; in addition 
to which she had just lost her favourite son, who had been killed in 
a recent battle in the Banda Oriental. With the, news ‘of his death 
she was also informed that a brig, in which her husband, who was 
at Oporto, had risked all he was worth, had been taken by one of 
the enemy’s privateers ; and by an almost incomprehensible fatality, 
on the very night she received this disastrous intelligence, her house, 
which was not insured, was burnt to the ground, her youngest 
child perished in the flames, and not a single article of her pro- 
perty was saved. Her heart, she added, wa’ almost broken.—The 
emperor, in the course of his reply, said, “ we have all! our trials 
and tribulations—in this world none are exempt—but the sun 
sometimes shines out from behind the darkest clouds ;” then tell- 
ing her he would see what could be done, desired a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, Sefior P , and, if the truth must be told, the 
principal agent of his private pleasures, to give her immediately 
such relief as her accumulated misfortunes entitled her to; adding 
in the same breath—“ Hand her whatever money you have about 
you.” Now it so happened that P had been gambling in the 
course of the evening, and had then not less than 600 milreis in 
notes in his pocket; and by way of a joke, which he knew he could 
play off on his Majesty with impunity, he determined to obey him 
to the very letter, and when the emperor retired, said—“< My good 
dame, I am very sorry for your sake that all the money I have with 
me is but G00 milreis, nevertheless I hope it will suffice for your 
present necessities ;” and placing the notes in her hands, he walked 
away, leaving her speechless with wonder at Don Pedro’s muni- 
ficence. When, however, the emperor was duly informed of the 
sum which had been thus disbursed on his account, he flew into a 
great passion, and after reproaching P with indifference to his 
interests, told him with great displeasure that he would not have 
been so lavish of his own money. Here the matter rested. Among 
the first who flocked to congratulate Don Pedro on his entering 
Oporto was this very woman, who it appeared left the Brazils to 
join her husband soon after the event related above ; since when she 
had succeeded, through the death of a relation, to very considerable 
property, which her husband had preserved from Miguel’s rapacity 
by effectually concealing his real principles. On the day we landed, 
however, he could contain himself no longer, but mixing with a bod 
of the Constitutionalists, attacked a party of the retreating enemy, “a 
miserabile dictu ! lost his life in the conflict. Having presented her 
only surviving sons to the emperor (prior to their joining a regiment 
as volunteers), and expressing her heartfelt gratitude for his former 
goodness, the widow returned to her house, and the same day trans- 
mitted to him betwixt ten and twelve thousand dollars for the public 
service. That this sum had been lent to the government by a rich 
widow, was currently reported at the time ; but the facts I have men- 
tioned were only known to a few in his Majesty’s suite. 
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THE MAD POET’S ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 


I cannot endure thy feverish glow, 


’ 
Thou moon, so brazen and round; 
A tide-like rush with a burning flow _- 
Through my weak and worn-out brain doth go = 


With a harsh continual sound, 
And my dust-sunk eye I am forced to throw 
Up from the cool dark ground. 
It is strange—scarce a year, with its burden of ills, 
Hath sped on eternity’s blast, 
Since I felt in my bosom the sweetest of thrills, 
And joyously trod o’er the lone mossy hills, , 
With mine®ye ever up to thee cast ; + 





Aud drank with delight at thy clear running rills, 
Made purer by thee as they passed. 

But now, should I drink at a streamlet of thine, 
Which deeply reflects thy strange ray, 

I seem as if drunk with the strongest of wine, 

And my brain heaves with shapes that I cannot define, 
And, delirious, I hurry away, 

And mutter and beat this poor forehead of mine 
Till the first soothing streak of the day. 

Then the spirit of song started up in my breast, i 
And I sang all night long in thy praise ; a 

And I felt with the finest of ecstasy blest, ah. 

When I saw the pure cloudlet of love and of rest 
A canopy over thee raise ; 

And I wept when I saw thee go down in the west, 
Like thy priests in the old heathen days. 

But the spirit of song then was gentle and glad, 
But now it is fearfully changed, 

And it lies in my bosom so stricken and sad, 

Like a demon that from the beginning was mad, 
And to it all things are estranged ; 
Aud the deep-feeling strings which its minstrelsy had 
Are either destroyed or deranged. < 
And I have to keep watch o’er it early and late, 1 
And all the long desolate night, 

In fear it should rise and destroy me in hate, 

And how] like an ominous dog at a gate, 
Where death is prepared to alight, 

And make my own tongue to deliver the date 
When my heart with the dust must unite. 





Even now, while I walk through thy thick fiery mists, ; 
I feel it up-spring in its lair ; . 
Even now, in its fury and pride it exists, “or 


And dares my weak spirit to enter the lists f 
Aloft in the mystical air ; i 
And I know that thy influence, dread spirit, assists 
To drag me along with it there. 


Away I must dive through the depths of the sea, ; 
And find out some limitless cave, 

Where my mind ’neath a shadow unshifting may be,— 

Where the spirit of song, when it cannot get free, 
May die in my bosom—its grave.— 

Away to the rock-girdled ocean I flee, S x 
To cool my hot brain in the wave. W. M. 
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A WORD FOR THE POOR TO LORD ALTHORP. 





[ WE give insertion to the following letter, because we deem it a 
duty to submit to our readers remarks properly and sensibly urged 
on so vital a subject as the present alterations in our Poor Laws. 
In the articles which have already appeared in the “‘ Monthly,” we 
have freely expressed our opinion as to the impropriety, and indeed 
impracticability, of many of the proposed alterations ; but the chief 
point of our objection has been grounded upon the despotic principle 
of the measure—the irresponsible power granted to certain indivi- 
duals over the liberties, and we may almost say, existence of a large and 
unfortunate class of our fellow-beings. That the poor laws require 
revision, we have never attempted to deny ; and some of the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners appear to be grounded upon correct 
observation ;—and here we are obliged to say, the very part urged by 
our correspondent, as the principal point of his hostility to the mea- 
sure, is that which appears to us the least objectionable, viz. that 
“no relief should be granted to the poor, except in the workhouse.” 
Upon what has this recommendation of the commission been found- 
ed? Upon the fact which has been but too obvious to them, that the 
whole of our agricultural population is in a state of pauperism ; tha tis, 
they receive part of their wages from the poor-rates, instead of being 
wholly supported by the land on which they labour. And how has this 
been effected ? The farmers who manage the rates have unjustly con- 
trived to make the public pay the wages of their labourers.—Is this 
just? It is a mistake to say that the labourer has a right to look to 
the public for payment ; it is to the /and he must look, and the object 
of not granting out-door relief is to force the rich and greedy land- 
holders to enable those who labour for him to live. Before one 
penny of rent goes into his pocket, all the legitimate burdens upon 
the land ought to be paid, and labour above all ;—if no surplus re- 
main in the shape of rent, it becomes then the duty of the legislature 
to seek for the evil ; and, perhaps, when people become disabused of 
the absurdity of sending rich landed proprietors to parliament, some 
glimmering of that evil may be discernible in the Corn Laws. When 
bread is more than double the price in England than it is in France ; 
and when the wages of the agricultural labourer are lower in England 
than they are in France; it requires no great wit to see that some- 
thing is radically wrong, and any man not blinded by self-interest 
will discover that in the Corn Laws. We do not hesitate to say, 
that, in England, where the price of bread is double that of our 
neighbours, there is more real misery among the producers of that 
bread than among the same class of any other nation in the civilized 
world.—We had better allow the land to run into a huge common, 
and every man turn his hand to commerce and manufacture, and the 
labour attendant thereon, than remain in such a state. If there were 
no Corn Laws, there would be no occasion now to build jails for 
the poor. But we will not here trust ourselves further on this subject, 
—let our correspondent argue the matter his own way.—Eb. } 
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My Lorp:—The subject of the Poor Laws, now that you are 
fairly on the eve of grappling with it, is of momentous importance ; 
and the result will be proportionate for good or evil, according as’the 
principles upon which you proceed are correct or mistaken, ‘The at- 
tempt is no less than to rectify a derangement in our social structure, 
which, originally caused by the shock of the Reformation, has for 
three hundred years been growing more dangerous from tampering 
and neglect. The undertaking is a hazardous one; and, whether 
you will ultimately make matters better or worse, will depend en- 
tirely upon your having formed a sound judgment of the evils to be 
remedied. 

In order to arrive at the clearest insight into the subject, you pro- 
cured*the appointment of commissioners to investigate it. Their 
report embraces much argument and detail, but the main principle of 
it may be compressed into a few lines—that they have found out-door 
relief to be the master-evil of the present system ; that such relief, there- 
Sore, should be prohibited ; and no relief granted whatever, except in the 
workhouse. 

The reason which the commissioners assign for such an uncompro- 
mising conclusion, is this:—They assert that the grant of out-door 
relief is the source of much imposition ; that persons obtain it with 
facility, who are really earning wages adequate for their support, and 
who would never present themselves as paupers, if, in that character, 
they could obtain nothing but admission to the workhouse. 

The commissioners have here fallen into an error, which seems, 
indeed, to have bewildered them throughout. What they assert 
is true, and to a serious extent, in the larger parishes of towns; but 
in rural parishes it neither is, nor could be so. In large parishes—for 
instance, like Shoreditch or Marylebone—the poor are so numerous, 
and their occupations so utterly impervious to the most vigilant super- 
intendence, that it is only by accident that their frauds upon the 
Board can be detected. Ina rural parish, on the contrary, the poor 
are nearly all of the agricultural class ; they work in the employment, 
and under the eye, of some considerable rate-payer ; and their wants 
and wages are as well known to the vestry as their faces. 

The reason, therefore, which the commissioners give, for pro- 
hibiting pecuniary relief—namely, the door which it opens to fraud— 
is wholly inapplicable to parishes which are agricultural. But you 
will perhaps ask whether the prohibition might not, nevertheless, 
have a tendency to diminish the rates in such parishes >—whether, 
for instance, the degradation of the workhouse would not induce 
many to forego relief altogether, rather than accept it in that ob- 
noxious shape? The solution of this question depends upon whether 
the measure implied by it, in the first instance, is practicable ; and, in the 
second, whether, if practicable, it would be productive of any benefit. 

My Lord, I have long studied the temper and character of the la- 
bouring classes ; it has been my business to do so in more capacities 
than one ; and, in common with all who have enjoyed the same op- 
portunities of forming an opinion, I labour under a most ominous one 
—that no severity which the legislature may assume, no power which 
the executive can command, will ever be able to carry such a measure 
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into effect as the commissioners propose. In the rural districts, I am 
confident that you will never be able to build the workhouses in- 
tended, unless you build barracks first. Your builders, like Nehe- 
miah’s, must “ every one have his sword girded by his side ;” for the 
hand of every man, woman, and child will be upon them. I am not 
justifying this disposition to resistance ; I am merely warning you of 
the certainty of its breaking forth ; and I trust that you will calculate 
with temper, not merely the chances of suppressing it, but the mis- 
chiefs that will ensue whether you succeed in repressing it or not. 
You are egregiously mistaken, my Lord, if you suppose that you 
will have only the paupers to encounter --a term which the commis- 
sioners have applied so unfairly to the agricultural labourer, as to ex- 
pose their utter ignorance of his situation. The agricultural labourer, 
because he happens to receive from the poor rates, does not neces- 
sarily consider himself a pauper. He conceives a pauper to be one 
who is a voluntary incumbrance on the parish, because unable or un- 
willing to maintain himself. But the man who has the ability and 
the will to do so, and who, under the name of relief, merely accepts 
from the occupiers, as a body, that which is really a balance of his 
wages from some individual amongst them, regards himself in a very 
different light. The collusion on the part of the occupiers is too gross 
to deceive him ; and he feels no shame in taking the relief, because 
he owns no favour for it. The maintenance which he receives, he 
looks upon as his natural right ; he has a settled, and not very dispas- 
sionate idea, that it is due to him from the land ; and if he has grown 
indifferent whether it comes in the shape of wages or relief, it is be- 
cause he knows that they are convertible terms. In the parish where 
I reside, we had during the winter twenty-seven men on the books, 
twenty-two of whom it would be a libel to call paupers. A depu- 
tation of them remonstrated at the vestry against being sent to the 
overseer for a “ part of their wages,” and, on being unheeded, their 
spokesman addressed the meeting thus :—“ Jt is you, gentlemen, that 
are living on the poor rates, and not we ; the more labour you can get 
paid for out of the rales, the more you make the little tradesmen, and cot- 
tagers, and the labourers themselves, pay for your work being done !” 
But, paupers or not, my Lord, I must repeat my assurance, that it is 
not this class alone whose ill-feelings you will excite. There is a 
class above them, the independent labourers, as the commissioners call 
them, who will entertain the measure with equal abhorrence. What- 
ever may be the Arcadian notions of the commissioners, I know that the 
independence of this description of labourers is no mighty matter ; and, 
if it were, what security have they that it willlast? It depends upon 
their capacity for bodily exertion, which a thousand accidents may 
impair, and which old age, at least, will one day destroy. If to the 
pauper—I had better preserve the commissioner’s nomenclature, 
though I object to the propriety of it—the doom of the workhouse is 
certain and present, to the independent labourer it is a contingency, 
which awaits him, at the farthest, in the evening of his days ; and can 
any one imagine that he will calmly see a bridewell erected, to. which 
he is to be consigned without ceremony, as soon as it is found that a 
life of hard and unremitting toil has sufficiently exhausted the vigour 
of his constitution? Again, has he no feelings of nature to consult ? 
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Is he not a husband and a father, and will he bear with indifference 
that his own death to-morrow may be the warrant for his wife and 
children being immured in the hated places, which the callous policy 
of these commissioners would appoint for them? Depend upon it, 
my Lord, that persons have been employed to make the legislature ac- 
quainted with the poor, who know as little of human nature as of the r 
subject which they profess to elucidate. 

But if workhouses are objectionable in themselves, as a dangerously 
ungracious mode of exclusively affording that relief, which law, usage, 
and humanity have awarded to the indigent, what shall we say to the 
system upon which the commissioners suggest that they shall be esta- 
blished ?—Nothing so monstrous was ever before proposed for the 
adoption or the sufferance of a Christian community. i 

I am aware that your lordship has avowed it as your wish, that { 
the subject of the Poor Laws should be approached by the legisla- 
ture, not only with temper and care, but with a disposition, that in , | ‘ 
rendering the poor less burthensome, nothing should be done to | 
render their condition less comfortable. If I have understood you 
aright, credit is due to you not only for the benevolence of the sen- | 
timent, but for the reproof which its expression conveys upon the 
less kindly views of the commissioners. In pursuance of their fun- 
damental principle, that the condition of those receiving relief should 
be rendered less eligible than that of the lowest class who do not, ‘ 
they propose, not only that those who require relief shall find none 
except as inmates of a workhouse, but that they shall be,drafted into 
separate workhouses in the following preposterous and barbarous 
manner. They recommend, for instance, that four parishes having 
workhouses, shall be incorporated ; that these workhouses shall be 
used in common by the four parishes ; the men of all the four pa- 
rishes being settled in one, the women in a second, the children in a 
third, and the aged and impotent in the fourth! Why, good God! 
there is nothing in the slavery which disgraces the southern states of 3 
America so ignominious as this. ‘It is no uncommon thing,” says 
an able writer,* speaking of the slaves in that country, “ for hus- 
bands and wives, mothers and children, to be separated from each 
other, and the cruelties inflicted have frequently provoked the most 
dreadful outrages.”—‘ But,” says another writer,+ ‘I am told, 
and believe, that there is a general wish to keep relations together 
where it can be done.” And where is the difference in the heartless 
proposition of the commissioners to break up the families of the poor, 
except that the slave-masters of America plead necessity for the prac- 
tice, and have the grace to palliate it by their regret >, My Lord, read 
this touching scene—the author} is speaking of a family of slaves on 
the eve of separation at Charlton—“ There I saw the father looking ? 
sullen contempt upon the crowd, and expressing indignation in his 
countenance which he durst not speak, and the mother pressing her 
infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary grasp, and exclaim- 
ing in wild and simple earnestness, while the tears chased down her 
cheeks in quick succession, ‘J can’t leave my children! I won't 








* Edinburgh Review, No. CXII. Pag. 472. 
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leave my children !’” Are we to have scenes like these daily, in every 
village in England ? 

“Classification” indeed! Suppose it accomplished~suppose the 
system to be perfected in every detail and department—suppose a 
body of men cooped up in a building, for which (whatever the com- 
missioners may call it) some obnoxious name is sure to be invented— 
feeling as men will feel, when thus wantonly cut off from all domestic 
communion, and placed under worse than servile coercion—their 
wives removed from them ; their children in the hands of strangers ; 
harassed by a discipline repugnant to their habits, and disgusted by 
the exaction of labour in which they have no intention! My Lord, 
can any man doubt, or, rather I should say, can any man calculate, 
what would be the consequence pf having three thousand such semi- 
naries of mischief studded over the country ? 

But perhaps the commissioners will tell us that no such result will 
accrue—that their workhouses (or whatever else they may be called 
hereafter) are not planned with a view of being tenanted, but are 
merely to be built ix terrorem. As it is pithily abridged in the 
Times, they are to be “a self-acting test of the claim of the applicant, 
for if the claimant does not comply with the terms on which relief is 
given tothe destitute, he will get nothing ; and if he does comply, the 
compliance will prove his destination.” Is this a Christian way to 
treat him? To offer him a scorpion when he is hungry, and a 
spunge of gall when he is dry, and turn away upon his refusal as a 
test that he has no need of our charity? But the commissioners may 
be deceived, as men often are when they argue ex pede. The com- 
missioners argue from individual instances, to a general result ; but 
they should be reminded that their experiment will have to be tried 
in a different state, and on a different scale of things from the present. 
Force upon one or two paupers, say even of the worst class, the alter- 
native of the workhouse or nothing, and it is ten to one that, at any 
sacrifice, they would prefer nothing. Force the same alternative 
upon ail, and the problem is changed in-its terms. The degradation 
is in the exception—a general rule might do away with all sense of it. 
Turn one or two boys out of a school, and they will regard it as a 
disgrace—expel them all, and they might make a holiday of it, or 
something worse. Suppose, my Lord, that the legislature were to 
pass such a law, as the commissioners advise them, and that the poor 
were fo combine to take them at their word? 1 fear that there are men 
in England, as well as Ireland, who would not scruple to teach the 
people how to defeat a bad law by obeying it; and, in that case, I 
leave your lordship to solve the question with which I started— 
namely, whether the suggestion of the commissioners, even if prac- 
ticable, would be productive of any benefit. “ En avant! one and 
all! to the work-house!” In a month the government would be 
compelled to suspend the law by an order in council. 

A bill, however, founded upon the report of the commissioners, 
cannot be carried into practical operation. If the legislature attempt 
it, they will be compelled, first or lust, to recede; and to recede 
before popular resistance, is to invite the pressure of popular en- 
croachment. In the settlement of the Poor Laws, the legislature, of 
all things, should be most careful not to make the poor a party to it; 
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and a most unmanageable party they will be in all future discussions, 
if they once taste the success of an active collision with the govern- 
ment. Perhaps you may think that I overrate the resistance with 
which the measure would be met ; but remember that it is a measure 
which the poor will feel, not merely as an abridgment. of their 
comforts, but as an offence to their antipathies, and an outrage upon 
their affections. In every hut the husband will find a wife to incense 
his animosity ; and even the children will be encouraged by their 
parents to make more than a mimic exhibition in the quarrel. And 
upon what local influence can you rely to allay this rustic agitation ? 
Upon that of the rate-payers? To aman they will stand back, and, 
in contemptuous irony, “ wish you well out of it.” Let us see 
whether the commissioners have given them no reasonable cause for 
adopting a hostile neutrality in the struggle. 

Having settled in their wisdom the nature of relief henceforth to 
be afforded, the commissioners next proceed to a disinterested consi- 
deration of the agency by which it should be administered. One 
would think that those who pay might have some voice in the busi- 
. ness, and that living on the spot they must possess some judgment 
respecting it. But no, my Lord—it is impossible for parishes to 
find men competent to the lucrative duties which the beautiful 
system of the commissioners will impose! It would be “ perverted 
by their want of appropriate knowledge--by their interest in abusive 
administration !” They are “ illiterate, ignorant men, who can neither 
read nor write, and whose motives are often as faulty as their capa- 
city for business is deficient!’ Therefore, the rate-payers are to be 
divested of all discretionary power in their disbursements ; they are 
to pay, and say nothing, and to thank God that the trouble of taking 
care of their own money is no longer to afflict them ! 

I appeal to your lordship whether any thing more untrue was 
ever put into print. You are well acquainted with the agricultural 
community ; in one sense you are the grand master of their order ; 
and I ask you whether any but the grossest ignorance, or something 
still more questionable, could have prompted such unwarrantable 
assertions respecting them. In that room, where you annually pre- 
side over a body of men who may be called the representatives of 
this calumniated class, would you venture to declare that they were 
so ignorant and illiterate, their motives so indirect, their capacity for 
business so deficient, that they were not fit to be trusted with the 
management of their own parish affairs? Would you venture to 
tell them (as the commissioners do) that no legislative enactments 
could be relied upon to ensure that management being properly and 
honestly performed by them, and that, therefore, you should appoint 
some three or four thousand paid prefects to wrest it from their 
hands? If you were to venture thus far by way of insult, without 
exciting too clamorous a tone of indignation, you might venture one 
step farther by way of apology, and tell them that you wanted the 
patronage of these stipendiary appointments to fortify your government. 
But let me not anticipate. 

There is as little justice in charging the farmers with a want of 
intelligence and integrity, as in charging the labourers with idleness 
and fraud. The capital of the farmers is so reduced that few can 
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afford to employ their proportion. of labour ; none will employ more 
than they can help ; and, therefore, by a sort of tacit convention, they 
have fallen into the practice of paying for labour out of the rates, 
that thus the burden of it may, in some degree at least, fall fairly 
upon all. This, my lord, will account for the heaviness of their 
rates, without having recourse to the imputations cast upon them by 
the commissioners. 

Do the commissioners dream that we are blind?—that we are 
such moles as not to perceive that their attack upon the poor, and 
their insinuations against the rate-payers, are merely the means to an 
end ?—that they had their end in view, and tha€the means were in- 
vented to accomplish it? Ifa man were to tell me that my servants 
were defrauding me, that they might be managed more profitably, 
but that, as I was utterly incompetent to their manag@gent myself, 
he would recommend some friends of his to take the trouble off my 
hands, presuming on my own sanity I should instantly suspect him 
of some selfish design. I should suspect that my servants were 
slandered, and my own capacity impugned, for some sinister and 
premeditated job. And precisely thus have the commissioners acted. 
They have acted as if their commission was one de lunalico inquirendo 
upon the country at large, and have passed upon us an arbitrary 
judgment that we are not fit for the conduct of our own business, in 
order to arrive at the conclusion that it should be vested, with all 
the power and influence therefrom arising, in the hands of the go- 
vernment which employed them ! 

Let us see, my Lord, what the commissioners have been driving at. 

In the first place, “ they recommend the appointment of a CENTRAL 
BOARD to control the administration of the Poor Laws, with such 
assistant commissioners as may be found requisite; and that the 
commissioners be empowered and directed to frame and enforce re- 
gulation for the government of workhouses, and as to the nature 
and amount of the relief to be given, and the labour to be exacted in 
them.” They recommend, moreover, that in establishing this agency, 
the legislature should proceed in the same manner as it did in esta- 
blishing an agency for the control of friendly societies, &c., where it 
was vested in a barrister, Mr. Tidd Pratt. There is nothing like 
parchment ! 

Secondly—They conceive that three will be a sufficient number of 
commissioners to form the central board ; and that the number of 
assistant commissioners, to travel about and see how things are 
going on, may be eight or ten. 

Thirdly —They recommend that the central board be empowered 
to incorporate parishes for the purpose of appointing and paying 
permanent officers to manage them. 

And fourthly—That the assistant commissioners and all subor- 
dinate officers shall be appointed, and be removeable, by the central 
board ; submitting, at the same time, that (to “ make its interest co- 
incident with its duty!) the central board itself shall be appointed, 
and be removeable, by the crown. 

Let us do the commissioners justice. They have not done the 
work of the government sparingly. Commissioners, assistant com- 
missioners, three thousand district superintendents, and ten or twelve 
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thousand parochial turnkeys—all, directly or indirectly, appointed 
and removable by the crown—accomplish this splendid scheme, and 
you may safely dispense with the assistance of a few obnoxious sine- 
cures and places. In addition to an enormous revenue, get hold of 
the distribution of the poor rates—then of the county rates—then of 
the public tolls—turn every penny that is levied for public uses into 
the means of ministerial patronage—let the country be crowded with 
paid officers and expectants, and you will not only consolidate your 
power, but, like Didius, you may buy the nation with its own 
money. It is the — of the people, my Lord, to trouble the go- 
vernment with the céntrol of their affairs no more than is necessary. 
Many a gentleman has become a dependant upon his steward from 
having neglected this salutary principle ; and it has infinitely more 
cogency in gublic than in private life. A corrupt government can 
only exist by its resources for corrupting the people ; and the people, 
therefore, as the mutual bond of their independence, should conspire, 
that the government shall have as few favours to lavish as possible. 
The commissioners have calculated as shrewdly, as they have pro- 
vided liberally, for the permanence of your government ; and it is 
only meet that, as they have been so bold in the battle, they should 
not be forgotten in the division of the spoil. 

You will, perhaps, imagine that plain farmers are not likely to 
argue in this manner upon the rationale of government. ‘To confirm 
my prediction as to the manner in which they will receive such a mea- 
sure as the commissioners propose, it is not necessary that they should 
do so. There is sufficient of a personal nature in it, to enlist both 
their opinions and feelings against it. There is not a man of spirit 
and common sense amongst them, who will not treat the commis- 
sioners’ slander with scorn, and their Utopian scheme with contempt. 
When they understand that this projet has been concocted by the 
duplicate of a bishop, a lawyer, and “a litterary gentleman,” their 
indignation may retax into derision ; and that is the most favourable 
sentiment which, under the most favourable circumstances, it will 
excite. Can your lordship expect it to be otherwise? Can you ex- 
pect them to consent, much less to co-operate, in a plan so absurdly 
conceived and so a gag en urged? Do you suppose that it 
will be very agreeable to a little community of responsible men, to 
have some fellow, the very fact of whose needing such a place will 
negative the presumption that he was ever master of, or fit for, any 
business of his own—to have some such fellow saddled upon them, 
to regulate their affairs, to tax them and tutor them, to execute “ pub- 
lic works” at their expense, and to strut over the district a living 
libel upon their integrity and sense? Do you suppose that they will 
exert their influence with the poor, that they will proffer their alli- 
ance to the commissioners, with such a delectable consummation as 
the reward of it? They will not, my Lord ; and unless you would 
sow the seeds of an evil far greater than it is your design to eradicate ; 
unless you would affect something of far more vital importance than 
even the stability of your own government, I entreat you, and in no 


hostile spirit, to abandon the project without parley or delay. 
A. W. 
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TOM RAFFLES. 


Tuomas, or, as he was more familiarly called, Tom Raflles, was the 
only son of a planter in Jamaica. When about eight years old he 
was sent over to be educated in England, having, at that time, every 
prospect of succeeding to no inconsiderable wealth. The depre- 
ciation, however, of West Indian property so far affected his father’s 
condition, that, on the estate being realized at his decease, Tom was 
left with the comparatively trifling inheritance of six thousand pounds, 
The gentleman, to whose care he had been consigned, and who was 
finally saddled with his guardianship, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion destined him for the church, as a calling in which his slender 
patrimony might be most favourably invested ; and, in the prose- 
cution of this matter-of-business arrangement, Tom, at the proper 
age, came into residence at the college to which I belonged. 

Of all the young men whom I ever met, there was none whose oc- 
casional company gave me more delight than that of Tom Raffles. 
There was a great difference in our years, and a still greater in our 
habits ; but there was so much harmless merriment, combined with 
so much honourable feeling, in his disposition, that I always found 
an agreeable relaxation in his society. Though no wit, he was a wag 
in his way ; but so playful and pleasing withal, that surliness herself 
would laugh in her vexation under the feather-like touches of his 
banter. Practical jokes he loved, as a country wench loves dancing ; 
but then they were so innocently ludicrous, and he blundered in 
their execution so naturally, that even academic authority was in 
jeopardy of a buccinatory affection, while pronouncing sentence upon 
the enormities of his fun. If craniology be true, his cap, I imagine, 
could hardly have covered his organ of good-fellowship. He was 
social to a fault ; and with the young men of his own age he was a 
favourite, whose absence created an adjournment of all enjoyment. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that his acquaintance was numerous, and, 
considering the facilities to extravagance in such a place, that it was 
expensive. But an anecdote will give a better display of his cha- 
racter, than any sketch I am capable of drawing. 

Tom loved milk punch ; and he could never endure spending his 
evening—. e. from nine to two—alone. Whenever it happened that 
he was not engaged to a supper, or a round at loo, he invariably 
hunted up some dozen, who were in the same miserable predicament 
as himself, and pressed them for a spread and a beaker (which Tom 
called a repetenda) of milk-punch at his own rooms. The jollity of 
these parties, as they were the last resource against ennui, partook 
rather of a furious character—so much so, that every within the 
walls could tell, without inquiry, when Tom had his eb Sen hope” 
about him. The master especially had acquired a painful perception 
of such events; for Tom’s rooms were contiguous to the lodge, his 
sitting-room and bed-room both looking backwards into a little pad- 
dock, where the worthy doctor kept a cow, and an intolerable family 
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of pea-hens. Frequent and energetic were the doctor’s attempts to 
put down the annoyance. When he first remonstrated, Tom said it 
was quite a casual thing, and laid all his guilt upon the milk-punch. 
No amendment, however, taking place, he inflicted extra chapels 
upon him; Tom bore the penances with the patience of a recruit at 
drill. He confined him to hall—Tom ate his dinner there every 
day for a week with as much stoicism as a fox-hunting member at- 
tends to his duties in parliament. He forbade him the gates—Tom 
endured the restraint with the resignation of a tethered bull. Tom 
used to vow that the master would never beat him, inasmuch as he 
had not discovered his weak point. “If,” said Tom, “ he was to set 
me a hundred lines of Homer, I believe I should be forced to com- 
pound, by abandoning milk-punch for ever.” But Tom was wrong ; 
for a bright thought struck the master at last—he went to the foun- 
tain-head of the offence, and issued orders to the college butler that 
Tom and milk-punch henceforth should be strangers. 

Tom did not hear of this dreadful edict until his next casualty, 
when, on sending his gyp* to the buttery for the usual supply of the 
nectar, that Monmouth-street-looking functionary returned with the 
dismal intelligence that the butter was placed under an interdict! 
Long was the face which Tom pulled; but it relaxed in a moment 
into an expression of comical determination, which spoke at once of 
frolic and revenge. He placed the liquor bottles on the table ; told 
his friends to “ go on,” and retired into his bed-room. In ten mi- 
nutes he returned with the hand-basin and jug full of foaming new 
milk. He had crept through his bed-room window (which was on 
the ground-floor) into the master’s paddock, and milked his cow! 
The punch was soon made ; and great was the glee and glory of the 
sinners over it. Tom insisted that he had found out the true alma 
mater at last; and that, if ever he arrived at the dignity of vice- 
chancellor, he would no longer permit the university to be indecently 
symbolized by a young woman with bare and teeming breasts,* but 
substitute for her the sober figure of the master’s old cow. There 
was the usual uproar and rattle of course ; and the master, in spite of 
his having locked up the evil spirit in the buttery, was disturbed 
that night by the same strange noises, as he had been many, many 
nights before. 

Tom’s triumph, however, was of short duration. The next morn- 
ing, as he sat at breakfast, one of those gentle single taps was heard 
at the door, which are given only by college menials and washer- 
women. ‘Come in!” and enter the porter, with the master’s com- 
pliments for Mr. Raflle’s attendance at the lodge. As such a sum- 
mons was very common, for having been short at chapel, or cut gates 
after twelve, and many other nothings of which Tom never kept an 
personal account, he slipped on his gown, and proceeded to the lodge 
with as composure as if he was going to take his congé for the 
term. On entering the library the master addressed him with what 





*A —— drudge. 
+ The official symbol of the university is a woman as here described, with 


the fan in one hand, and a goblet in the other. 
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Tom called a very incomprehensible smile, bade him take a chair, 
and the following dialogue ensued :— 

“ T hope you liked your milk-punch last night, Mr. Raffles?” 

“« Not very much, of course,” replied Tom, who began to cheer up 
with the thought that the master was bantering him, as a preliminary 
to restoring him to the freedom of the buttery. 

“ You do it an injustice, Mr. Rafles. If A and B are respectively 
better than C and D, then A+B shall be better than C+D. You 
will grant me ¢hat, Sir ?” 

* I don’t know much of algebra,” returned Tom. 

« But you know something about milk-punch, Sir; and I am sure 
that your punch last night had better milk and more brandy in it 
than our rogue of a butler ever vouchsafed to an under-graduate in 
his life. I am afraid that after milking my cow for your table, you 
will hardly relish the thin stuff you have been accustomed to.” 

«© Whoever could, Sir—” Tom began to stammer out stiffly. 

“ Gently, Sir,” interrupted the good old man, his countenance sud- 
denly assuming an expression of good-humour and kindness ;—“ gently, 
Sir ; you are a giddy young fellow, but too much of a gentleman to 
be guilty of equivocation. You did milk my cow. Now, mind me— 
I don’t grudge you the milk—you are extremely welcome to it ; but 
the next time you milk her, pray have more brains, or more bowels 
about you, than to leave the poor beast hoppled up all night with your 
neck-handkerchief ;” pulling out of his pocket, as he concluded, a 
white cravat, marked with Tom’s name in full length! Tom had 
tied it round the cow’s legs to keep her from kicking, and (just like 
him) had left it there. 

Tom could not lead the life he did without spending considerably 
more than the interest of his fortune ; while his guardian, of course, 
allowed him something considerably less. The unavoidable conse- 
quence was that he ran deeply into debt—as easy and pleasant a 
course for a young man at Cambridge during his first two years, as 
can possibly be imagined. Up to that period of his under-graduate- 
ship, the tradesmen exhibit such a pressing, seducing servility, that 
many a shrewder man than Tom has not the heart to refuse getting 
into their books ; and then, like experienced anglers, they begin to 
pull in the line. To use one of Lord Castlereagh’s beautiful pleon- 
asms, this is “as systematic a system” with them as Izaak Walton’s 
of killing a trout. For the first six terms they let him run un- 
checked, and reserve all the reality and cruelty of the sport for the 
last four ; now drawing upon him sharply, now giving him a little 
more play, if he kicks—at every in and out taking an ell for an inch 
of course ; until, when landed on bachelor’s bank, the poor creature 
is utterly exhausted. In accordance with this practice, Tom found 
at the commencement.of his seventh term (i. e. of his third year) that 
he was hooked. In other words, his obliging creditors began to dun 
him. At first he would bluster and burst away, as if it were possible 
to escape his tormentors by getting the length of a street from them. 
As his sufferings were prolonged, he grew more calm and cunning. 
Whenever at home, he would fasten himself in, and would answer 
none but conventional appeals at the door; but this was merely 
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punishing himself. He must come out to dinner ; and the patience 
of a Cambridge dun is almost a passion with him. Reader, you have 
heard the tale of a dog who pointed a hare in her seat, and who stood 
stanch at her (as she dared not stir) until both were reduced to 
naked skeletons. It is not true; but it is a faithful allegory of a 
Cambridge dun, who, if a man were to keep closeted until he starved, 
would share the same fate with him at the door. Poor Tom could 
never obey the bell for hall, without encountering at the first step 
one of these Anthropophagi. He had been at that time one of my 
private pupils for more than two years, but, I believe, had never at- 
tended his hour more than half-a-dozen times. I was therefore asto- 
nished one morning at his gravely proposing to attend me regularly, 
if I would take him from three to four, the hour before dinner. I 
made arrangements with my other pupils to accommodate him ; and 
his punctuality was surprising. But he never read any thing—not 
he, except a novel or a newspaper which he brought with him. The 
object of the rogue was, to secure my company every day on his road 
to hall, as a sort of safeguard against his enemies, well knowing that 
no dun dare attack him while under the convoy of a Fellow. At the 
close of his third year I spoke seriously to him on the subject of his 
debts ; and advised him, rather than lead such a mad dog’s life, to 
lay the state of his affairs candidly before his guardian, and implore 
him to settle them. He shook his head, as much as to intimate that 
it would be useless ; but he promised to follow my advice, which, to 
do him justice, he always did when I neither taxed his indolence nor 
interrupted his enjoyments. 

On his return to keep his tenth and last term, I asked him how he 
had succeeded in his application for an arrangement with his cre- 
ditors. His guardian, it appeared, had found his office by no means 
an agreeable one; and, as Tom in a few months would emerge from 
his minority, wished him to settle with his creditors himself. “ In 
the meanwhile,” said Tom, “I will pay them off, if not for their 
goods, yet, if there be any exactness in the arts and sciences, for the 
torment they have given me.” I did not comprehend his meaning, 
and was too busy to inquire into it at the time. I called upon him, 
however, a few days afterwards, and was surprised to observe that 
he sported (what I never saw before at an under-graduate’s rooms) a 
door-bell. To add to the eccentricity of the thing, there was this 
curious direction on a small brass plate above the handle—pon’r 
RING THE BELL. The outer door being open (a sure sign that Tom 
was flown), I walked in without ceremony to leave my card, and 
was still more puzzled by perceiving in one corner of the room an 
electrical machine. ‘ What the deuce,” thought I, “ can such an in- 
curious fellow want with such an apparatus as that?” But, as I am 
not very expert at a graphic description, I must beg leave to give 
the denouement as related to me by one of the sufferers—that non- 
pare of duns, Mr, S. the horse-dealer—though perhaps I may in 
some measure miss the peculiar graces of his phraseology. 

“ You see, Sir,” said Mr. S., “ that I was just going to call on Mr. 
Raffles, and I was in a bit of a hurry, for little B., the tailor, and old 
M., the barber, was close behind me, and ‘ first come, first served,’ 
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you know, is always the case when a gentleman happens to be flush ; 
so I turns quick into the cloister, and as I faces the door, of all new 
inventions what meets my blessed eyes but a door-bell, with the 
words above it—Don’t ring the bell. ‘ Don’t?’ says I. ‘ Won't I, 
though ?’ says I. ‘ But I will,’ says 1; ‘and you shall have a regular 
bob-major, Mr. Raffles, if you’re up to your hide-and-seek.’ So I 
catches hold of the handle—when down I goes all of a heap like 
lightning! Little B. and old M. seed me drop, and run to, and 
picked me up, and untied my neckcloth, and roared for cold water 
like wenches out of their wits, and, upon my soul, I didn’t know to 
a nicety myself whether I was a human being or a corpse! How- 
ever, at last I lifted up one leg just to try the question. When my 
kind Samaritans see’d that, they begun to think about Mr. Raffles, 
and to jostle who should have the first pull at the bell.—The tailor 
got it—and down he went as if his head had been knocked off with a 
sleeve-board! Burn my stable down, if I could help laughing, 
though I was trembling and sweating all the time like a jelly in June. 
The best of it was, the barber, the silly old Simeonite, was clearly 
muddled by two such awful visitations, and stood shivering and chit- 
tering, thinking it was his turn next, till out of shere funk he dropped 
down on his nethers, and prayed like Peter. At last, says I, ‘I 
think we’d better get out of this ;’ and bolted off—the two poor devils 
crawling after me on all-fours, like a pair of Nebuchadnezzars going 
to grass. When I got home I begun to ruminate ; and when I got 
my garret in order, so as to think a thought or two, I calls my son 
Bill, and tells him all about it; and says I, ‘Now, Bill, go you to- 
morrow morning and wait on Mr. Raffles, but whatever you do, 
don’t ring the bell—knock at the door’ So Bill goes the next morning; 
and, in about a quarter of an hour, he comes back with a face as long 
as London. ‘ You fool!’ says I, ‘ sure you didn’t ring the bell?’—‘ No, 
father,’ says he ; ‘but when I got there, and was just going to thump 
the oak, what does I visage in red letters but —pon’r KNOCK AT THE 
poor! After how you was sarved yesterday, father—Lord! I felt 
just like cousin Dick, when he found he’d gone one step into the 
coal-pit.”. And so Bill jammed his fists safe into his pockets, and 
walked off. And, if you believe me, we was all play’d this cantide 
for a whole week, and might have been till our knuckles, for him, 
were as soft as a lady’s, had it not been told the master, who put a 
stop to it like a gentleman.” 

The fact was, that Tom had got a bell hung, and connected the 
wire with his electrical machine. Whenever he saw a dun coming, 
which he could do from a window facing the street, “ I began,” said 
he, “ to grind away for my life, and I verily believe that I gave the 
little tailor a shock that would have overthrown a regiment of foot.” 
The ominous warning on the door was, of course, merely a ruse. 
Tom’s waggery, however, did not pay his debts. He left Cambridge 
deeply involved. 

+ * + * * 

About two years ago a college living was left open to my accept- 
ance in the order of seniority, and I abandoned my fellowship for it, 
with pretty much the same sort of feeling as a subaltern may be 
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supposed to exchange his dreary station at St. Helena for promotion 
to a staff appointment in country quarters at home. Academic dis- 
tinctions are but a very feeble recommendation, if a man mixes with 
the world; but in the retirement of rural life they give a prestige of 
respectability, which at once secured me the attentions of the neigh- 
bourhood, and enabled me to select the circle of my acquaintance. 
Such members of my own profession as could be conveniently visited, 
afew country gentlemen of moderate fortunes, and two or three 
wealthy farmers in the immediate vicinity, afforded a round of social 
intercourse, sufficient to enliven, without interrupting, the even tenor 
of a life otherwise occupied in ministerial duties or literary pursuits. 
Indeed, a village clergyman, if comfortably provided for (which too 
many are not), and if his habits correspond with his calling, has 
means of happiness within his reach, which no other station can sup- 
ply. He is fretted with no hopes of selfish success ; haunted by no 
fear of worldly reverses ; his mind is employed without excitement, 
and his time without fatigue ; leading at once a life of leisure without 
tedium, and of professional exertion without drudgery. The serious, 
but far from unpleasant, nature of his office ; the quietness, regu- 
larity, and temperance of his domestic economy—every thing about 
him, in short, is calculated to impart a cheerful serenity to his mind ; 
and even should there be some small dash of vanity in his composi- 
tion, as there is in most men, it finds a grateful but harmless indul- 
gence, in watching the progress of refinement amongst his neigh- 
bours, in dress, manners, and intelligence, which seems to radiate 
from the bosom of his own family as from a little focus of civilization. 
O Fortunatus nimium, sua si bona norit! Happy indeed, did he but 
always confine himself to the field, where alone he can bring forth 
goodly fruits as a Christian minister, and not so frequently degene- 
rate, by unnatural associations, into that worthless and unsavoury 
hybride, a political parson. 

It is, perhaps, from having mixed more with the world than the 
generality of my brethren, that I feel less interest in its concerns. 
The greatest event, which has hitherto occurred to disturb the placid 
uniformity of my course, is the annual visitation of our archdeacon or 
diocesan. It was on the occasion of my first appearance at this cleri- 
cal levy, that, after a charge by the bishop, I was startled by hearing 
the name of the “ Rev. Thomas Raffles, curate of ————,” called over 
in turn. Inthe person who answered to the call by a gentle inclina- 
tion of the head, I identified my old protegé and pupil ; but I was too 
far from him to effect a mutual recognition. I anticipated meeting 
him at the ordinary, where the bishop and his clergy atone to them- 
selves for the chilling ceremony of the morning. For some reason, 
however, he did not attend ; and, understanding that his cure was not 
more than eight or nine miles distant, I resolved to ride over the next 
day and pay him a visit. 

On arriving at the place, I called at the rectory-house ; but this, I 
was informed, had been let with the glebe land by the rector, who 
being a dean, and incumbent of two or three other livings, had no oc- 
casion for it himself, and, I suppose, thought it incompatible with the 
shabby pittance which he pinched out of eight hundred a-year for 
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his curate. I found the object of my search lodged in the parlour of 
a small farm-house—a low whitewashed room, floored with brick, 
and adorned with the bright daubs, vended some twenty years ago 
by rascal Italians, of the ‘“‘ Four Seasons,” the “ Four Quarters of 
the World,” and the “ History of Joseph and his Brethren.” The 
blunt “ Come in,” as I knocked at the door, bespoke the Cambridge 
man ; but no one, on entering, would have taken the forlorn inmate 
for the dashing student which I have depicted him in the foregoing 
pages. He was sitting over a handful of fire, without his cravat, and 
attired in the remnant of an old reading coat, watching a little saucepan 
of broth, which, as sundry peelings of onions and turnips under the 
grate bore evidence, was abandoned to his own cookery. The mani- 
fest destitution of his condition struck me most painfully ; but this 
feeling was quickly absorbed in a more serious concern for the man 
himself. The features were the same; but the expression had left 
them, and, except by transient and uncertain snatches, for ever! A 
constitution ungenial to the climate, and never very well used, had 
fallen an easy prey to ruin and remorse. At times he would forget 
the present in some ludicrous recollection of the past ; but his anima- 
tion soon expired, and the exertion only deepened his dejection. On 
remarking to him that he would catch cold without his neck-handker- 
chief, “ Ay, Sir,” said he, “ you know I am apt to forget my cravat,” 
smiling for a moment with all the wickedness of former days ; and 
then the heavy sigh, as he “ wondered how the old doctor was,” 
told wofully how much the effort had cost him. He had, through- 
out, known of my being settled in the neighbourhood ; but it re- 
quired no acuteness to enter into his feelings for not desiring the re- 
newal of our acquaintance. “ I had long wished, before seeing you,” 
he said one day, as he was relating his sufferings, “ like a bird con- 
scious of dissolution, to hide myself in some secret place and die.” 
I took him home with me, and engaged a neighbouring clergyman 
to officiate in his place. All that skill or kindness could do for him, 
was done ; but his heart as well as his health was broken. He died 
in the following spring without regret, but not without hope ; and 
now lies in peace a few yards from the spot where I am writing his 
memoir. 

The history of this young man, from the time of his leaving Cam- 
bridge, is a melancholy, but by no means are extraordinary one. 

Poor Raffles told me that he had lost two curacies in succession, by 
having been taken in execution upon cognovits, which he had given, 
for a temporary respite, although he knew one-half of the charges 
against him to be absolute robbery. He was, subsequently, nine 
months without an engagement. I should infer, that it must have 
been during this period that he availed himself of a merciful law, as 
the only chance of liberation ; but I never inquired minutely into 
that event, as, up to his last moment, it produced upon his sensitive 
and honourable mind more painful impressions than all the follies and 
misfortunes of his life. He afterwards endured many severe priva- 
tions and bitter disappointments, until accident threw him into the 
hands of the good Dean of B . On the nomination of that worthy 
pluralist, he was licensed to the curacy of , with a stipend of 
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eighty pounds per annum ; but, with an understanding that he was 
only to receive half the amount ! and upon such a scanty allowance he 
existed for two years previous to his death. Upon few had such bit- 
ter humiliation been inflicted, and upon still fewer would it have 
produced such amiable results ; for the consciousness that he had, 
by his own imprudence, lost the means of supporting the character of 
a useful and benevolent clergyman, as he might have done, led him 
to an earnest, but unostentatious, discharge of his duty in other re- 
spects, which procured him general esteem. His parishioners re- 
quested my permission to place a tomb over his grave—for they 
loved, while they pitied him—and the plain stone which simply re- 
cords their respect for his memory, is a tribute to his virtues, beyond 


the reach of elaborate sculpture, or classic elegance, to improve. 
NUPER. 


THE DUCK AND THE SERPENT. 


FROM THE SPANISII OF YRIARTE. 





Besipr a pond, whose banks she haunted, 
A duck one day her talents vaunted ; 
“* What animal can boast,”’ said she, 
“* The many gifts that dwell in me? 
Earth, water, air, are all my own— 
When I am tir'd of walking grown, 
I fly, if so I take the whim— 
Or if it pleases me, I swim.” 
A cunning serpent overheard 
The boasting of the clumsy bird, 
And with a most contemptuous hiss, 
He spoke a lecture such as this: 
** It strikes me, ma’am, there’s small occasion 
For your just utter’d proclamation ; 
These gifts of yours shine rather dim, 
Since neither like the trout you swim, 
Nor like the deer step swift and light, 
Nor match the eagle in your flight.” 
They err who think that merit clings 
To knowledge slight of many things ; 
He who would wish at all t’excel, 
Whate’er he does, should do it well. 








CLAVIGO: A TRAGEDY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
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ACT III.—Guilbert’s Zouse. 
Sophia Guilbert and Maria Beaumarchais. 

Mar. You have seen him? How I tremble! You have seen him? I 
nearly fainted when I heard he was come; and you have seen him? Ne 
—-I cannot—I will not—no—I can never see him again. 

Sop. I was bewildered when he entered ; forah! did not I love him toe 
with the sincerest, purest sisterly love? Has not his desertion grieved, 
tortured me ?—and then to see the returning penitent at my feet.—Sister ! 
there is something so fascinating in his look, in the tone of his voice. 
He—— 

Mar. Never, never more ! 

Sop. He is still the same—still the same good, gentle, feeling heart—still 
retains the same ardent love, the same eagerness to be beloved, and suffers 
the intensest agony lest his affection should be rejected. The same! the 
same! And he speaks of you, Maria, as in those happy days of his most 
passionate love ; it seems as if your guardian spirit had permitted this in- 
terval of infidelity and desertion to interrupt the drawling monotony ofa 
long courtship, and invigorate the affections with renewed energy. 

Mar. Do you take his part? 

Sop. No, sister, nor did I promise to do so. But, dearest, I see things as 
they are. You and our brother view them in too romantica light. You have, 
with many other good girls, a lover who proves faithless, and abandons 
you! But to find him return penitent, to correct his error, and renew for- 
mer hopes—is such good fortune as any other would not lightly reject. 

Mar. My heart would break! 

Sop. L imagine so. The first moments would very sensibly affect you 
—but then, dearest, I intreat you not to consider this agitation, this em- 
barrassment, which seems to subdue your whole mind, as arising in hatred 
or aversion. Your heart speaks for him more than you think: and, therefore, 
you will not trust yourself to see him again, although you so ardently de- 
sire his return. 

Mar. Be merciful! 

Sop. You will yet be happy. If I felt you despised him, and that 
he would be indifferent about it, then J would not say another word, nor 
should he ever see my face again. But as it is, love,—you will thank me 
for having assisted you to overcome this painful irresolution, which be- 
tokens the sincerest love. 

Enter Guilbert and Buenco. . 
Come, Buenco! Guilbert, come! Help me to encourage this wayward 
girl ; resolution now is every thing. 

Buen. I would I might venture to say, do not receive him again. 

Sop. Buenco! 

Buen. My heart leaps to my mouth at the thought: shall he still possess 
this angel, whom he has so shamefully injured, whom he has reduced to 
the brink of the grave ; and shall he possess her ?>—Wherefore >—W hat re- 
paration can he make for his crime ?>— What ! because he returns—because 
he chooses now to return, and say, ‘“‘ Now I like her, now I will have her.” 
Just as though this exquisite creature were a piece of damaged mercham 
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dize, which is at last thrown to a purchaser after he has almost vexed you to 
death, by his mean offers and Jewish chaffering. No! he shall not have 
my suffrage, even if Maria’s heart speak for him.—Return, indeed !—why 
return now then ?—Has not he waited till your brave brother interposed, 
whose vengeance he must dread, to come like a schoolboy and crave par- 
don ?—Ha! he is as dastardly as he is contemptible ! 

Guil. You talk like aSpaniard; but, as if you did not know the Spaniard. 
Weare, at this moment, in greater danger than you are all aware of. 

Mar. Dear Guilbert ! 

Guil. I honour our brother’s enterprising soul ; I tacitly beheld his heroic 
conduct, wished all might end well, wished Maria could resolve to give 
Clavigo her hand, set omiling) her heart is his still. 

Mar. You are cruel ! 

Sop Hear him, I intreat you, hear him! 

Guil. Your brother has forced a declaration from him which will vindi- 
cate you in the eyes of the world, and ruin us. 

Buen. How? 

Mar. O God! 

Guilb. He has written it in the hopes of moving you. Should he fail, 
he will do his utmost to nullify the paper; he can do it, and he will. 
Your brother intends to print and disseminate it upon his return from 
Aranjuez.—I fear, if you persist, he will never return. 

Sop. Dear Guilbert ! 

Mar. 1 am undone! 

Guilb. Clavigo will not suffer the paper to appear, if you reject his 
offer ; he is a man of honour—he will meet your brother, and one of them 
will fall; whether your brother conquer or die, he is lost. A foreigner 
in Spain!—the murderer of this favourite courtier! Sister, it is very well 
to think and feel nobly ; but to destroy yourself and your family 

Mar. Advise me, Sophia—help me! 

Guilb. And you, Buenco, refute me. 

Buen. He will not venture—he will fear the danger; else he would 
never have written, nor offered Maria his hand. 

Guilb. So much the worse; he will find hundreds ready to lend as- 
sistance—hundreds to waylay our brother, and take bis life. Ha! Buenco, 
are you so green ?—A courtier without an assassin in pay ? 

Buen. The king is great and good. 

Guilb. Up, then! make your way through all the intervening obstruc- 
tions, the sentry, etiquette, and all the forms by which his courtiers have 
separated him from his people, and save us!—Who comes ? 

Enter Clavigo. 

Clav. I must! I must! (Maria shrieks, and falls into Sophia’s arms.) 

Sop. Cruel man! what a situation have you thrown us into! (Guiliert 
and Buenco go towards him.) 

Clav. Yes, ’tis she! ’tis she! and I am Clavigo.—Hear me, dearest, if 
you will not look upon me. At the time Guilbert so kindly received me in 
his house a insignificant boy, when I felt an irresistible passion for 
you, was it duty ?—Or was it not rather an inherent sympathy of dispo- 
sition, a secret impulse of the soul, which inspired you also with a mutual 
love ?—so that I flattered myself I might one day call you mine? 
And now—am I not the same as ever? why should I not presume to hope? 
why not implore? would you not again take to your heart a friend, a lover, 
whom you had long deemed lost, if he unexpectedly returned from a perilous, 
unfortunate voyage, and laid his preserved life at your feet? And have I 
been traversing less stormy seas? are not our passions with which we live 
in eternal strife, terrible, unconquerable as those billows, which cast away 
the unhappy wretch far from his native land! Maria! Maria! how could 
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you hate me, for I have never ceased to love you? Amidst every tumult of 
pleasure, through all the seductive whisperings of vanity and pride, I have 
remembered those blissful, unalloyed days which I passed in happier re- 
straint at your feet, when we saw before us a succession of blooming pros- 
apa now, why should you not realize all we hoped? Will you re- 
use now to enjoy the happiness of life, because a gloomy interval has de- 
layed our hopes?—No, love, believe me, the choicest pleasures the world 
bestows are not quite pure, the extremest bliss is marred by our passions, 
interrupted by fate. Shall we complain at having shared the common 
destiny ? and ought we to make ourselves culpable by casting this oppor- 
tunity from us, to redeem the past, to restore peace to a distracted family, 
to reward the heroism of a noble brother, and secure our own happiness 
for ever ?—My friend, whom I do not deserve ; my friend, who must be so 
while you are a friend of virtue, to which I am returned, join your prayers 
with mine. Maria! (he kneels) Maria! do you no longer know my voice? 
do you no longer know my heart? Maria! Maria! 

Mar. O, Clavigo! 

Clav. (Springs up, seizes her hand, and kisses it rapturously.) She forgives 
me! she loves me! (embraces Guilbert and Buenco) she loves me still! O, 
Maria, my heart told me so! I might have thrown myself at your feet, 
and in mute anguish wept out my repentance ; you would have understood 
me without a word, as I receive my pardon without a word. No, this 
cordial affinity of our souls is not destroyed ; no, they still beat responsive 
as before, when there needed no sign to impart our inmost emotions.— 
Maria—Maria— Maria! 

Enter Beaumarchais. 

Beau. Ha! 

Clav. (Running towards him.) My brother ! 

Beau. Do you forgive him ? 

Mar. Leave me, leave me! my senses fail me. (Sophia leads her away.) 

Beau. Has she forgiven him ? 

Buen. So it appears. 

Beau. You do not deserve your happiness. 

Clav. Believe me, I feel I do not. 

Re-enter Sophia. 

Sop. She has forgiven him. She burst into a flood of tears. “ Pray let 
him go,” said she, sobbing, “‘ that I may recover! I forgive him. Ah, 
sister!” exclaimed she, falling upon my neck, ‘‘ how could he know that I 
so love him?” 

Clav. (Kissing her hand.) I am the happiest man under heaven. My 
brother ! 

Beau. (Embraces him.) From my heart then ; although I frankly tell 
you, I can’t love you yet. But now be ours, and let the past be forgotten. 
The paper which you gave me—here it is. (He takes it from his letter-case, 
tears it, and gives it him.) 

Clav. I am yours, eternally yours. 

Sop. I entreat you go now; she cannot compose herself while she hears 
your voice. 

Clav. (Embraces each.) Adieu! adieu !—A thousand kisses to my angel. 
(Evit.) 

Beau. So let it be then, although I did wish it might be otherwise. A 
girl is, however, a good-natured sort of creature; and, my friends, I must 
tell you, it was the earnest wish of our ambassador that Maria might forgive 
him, and that a happy marriage should be the sequel of this grievous history. 

Guilb. I am now perfectly happy again. 

Buen. He is your brother, and so adieu! You will never see me enter 
your house again. 
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Beau. Sir ! 

Guilb. Buenco! 

Buen. I shall now hate him for ever. And I warn you to beware of the 
sort of man you have to deal with. (£ zit.) 

Guilb. He is a melancholy bird of ill omen. He will be reconciled in 
time, when he sees all going on well. 

Beau. Yet it was precipitate of me to give him back the paper. 

Guilb. Nonsense, nonsense ! don’t encourage such whims. (£vit.) 


ACT IV.—Clavigo’s House. 


Enter Carlos. 

Car. To place official guardians over people, who shew by dissipation, 
or acts of imbecility, that their intellects are impaired, is a very laudable 
interference. If the government does this, which in other respects con- 
cerns itself very little about us, why should we not do as much for a friend? 
Clavigo, you are unfortunately situated! Yet I do not despair! If you 
are but half as tractable as formerly ; there is still time enough to preserve 
you from committing a folly, which, with your sanguine sensitive disposi- 
tion, would render your life miserable, and bring you prematurely to the 
grave. He comes. 





Enter Clavigo (meditating). 

Clav. Good morning, Carlos. 

Car. A very melancholy, dull, good morning! Do you come in such a 
humour from your bride ? 

Clav. She is an angel! They are excellent people! 

Car. You won't hasten the marriage so very much? you'll give one 
time to have a coat embroidered for the occasion? 

Clav. Are you jesting or serious! No embroidered clothes shall be pa- 
raded at our wedding. 

Car. I believe so indeed. 

Clav. Content in ourselves and social harmony should constitute the or- 
naments of this solemnity. 

Car. O, yowintend having a quiet little festival ? 

Clav. Yes, like people do who feel that their happiness depends wholly on 
themselves. 

Car Under such circumstances you are quite right. 

Clar. Circumstances! What do you mean by such circumstances ? 

Car. As the matter now stands, with its branchings and bearings 

Clav. Hear me, Carlos, I can’t endure reserve between friends. I know 

ou are not for this match ; however, if you have any thing to say against 
it, and will say it, speak out at once. How then does this matter stand ? 
In what state is it? 

Car. More unexpected wonderful things come to pass in life; it would 
not do for all to follow in the beaten path. People would have nothing to 
wonder at, nothing to put their heads together about—no opportunity to 
scandalize their neighbours. 

Clav. It will create a sensation. 

Car. Clavigo’s wedding! To be sure it will. How many girls in Madrid 
are waiting for you, longing for you, and if you play them this trick 

Clav. It can’t be altered now. 








Car. How singular! I have known few men make so great and general 
an impression upon the women as you. Amongst all ranks there are 
charming girls entirely engrossed with plans and expectations to get you. 
One reckons upon her beauty—another her fortune, rank, wit, and con- 
nections. How am I not complimented on your account! For truly, 
neither my snub nose, frizzled head, nor my known contempt of women, 
can attract them. 
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Clav. You mock me. 

Car. As if I had not already had proposals put into my hands, scrawled 
by some soft scribbling little paws, as unorthographically as a girl’s ori- 
ginal love letter only can be. How many a pretty duenna has come to 
me with an opportunity under her thumb! 

Clav. And you never told me anything of all this? 

Car. Because I would not fill your head with useless freaks. I never 
should have guessed you had been in earnest with any particular one. 
Oh, Clavigo, I have had your fate at heart even as my own! I have no 
friend but you ; men are all insufferable to me, and you begin to be insuffer- 
able also. 

Clav. Be calm, pray. 

Car. Burn a man’s house down, which he has been ten years in building, 
and send a confessor to him who will recommend Christian patience. One 
should interest one’s-self for none but one’s-self ; men are not worth 

Clav. Are your malevolent humours returning ? 

Car. If I do again fall into them, who is to blame but yourself? I said 
in my own mind, “ what service would the most advantageous match do 
him at present? It might do well enough for an ordinary man, but with his 
mind, with his parts, it is unjustifiable—it is impossible he should remain 
what he is.” ‘These were my speculations.—‘“ There are so few men who 
are at once so enterprising and insinuating, so spirited and persevering. 
He is skilled in every department of his office; as keeper of the archives 
he can readily acquire the most important information ; he will make him- 
self indispensable ; and let but a change take place, he is minister at once.” 

Ciav. I confess these were often my dreams too. 

Car. Dreams! As surely as I could reach the steeple, were I to set 
about it with a firm determination not to desist until] I] had ascended, so 
surely would you have surmounted every difficulty. And thenceforth I 
should not have been apprehensive. You have no fortune, so much the 
better ; that should make you more zealous in acquiring it—more cautious 
in taking care of it. Whoever keeps the treasury without becoming rich 
is a simpleton, for I do not see why the country should not pay taxes 
to the minister as well as to the king. The one gives his name, the other 
his abilities. When I had done with these matters, and not till then, should 
I look out for a match. I have seen many a proud house who would wink 
at your origin, many of the richest who would willingly supply the 
expenditure necessary to your rank, only to participate in the honour of 
being second to the king; and now 

Clav. You are unjust, you under-rate my present condition too much ; 
and do you think then I shall cease to persevere, or that I cannot make 
more masterly strides yet? 

Car. Dear friend, pluck out the heart of a plant, it may still shoot forth 
numberless sprouts ; it may possibly become a strong bush, but the proud 
stately growth of the first bud is destroyed. And do not think this mar- 
riage will be looked upon witb indifference at court. Have you forgot- 
ten who dissuaded your union with Maria? Have you forgotten who sug- 
gested the prudent thought of giving her up? Shall I count them over to 

you! 
. Clav. It has tormented me to think how few will approve of thig step. 

Car. Not one! And your aristocratic friends should not be irritated 
by your giving yourself away at once without informing them, without 
their advice, like a thoughtless boy at a fair throws away his money in 
maggotty nuts? 

Clav. That is ill bred, Carlos, and exaggerated 

Car. Not a jot. If a person commits a blunder in a love fit, such as 
marrying a chambermaid because she is beautiful as an angel, it may be 
overlooked ; the man is censured, and yet the people envy him. 
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Clav, The people !—always the people! 

Car. You know I am not anxious for the applause of others ; kut this 
maxim is everlastingly true:—“ He who does nothing for another, does 
nothing for himself; and if the world does not admire or envy you, then 
are you not fortunate. 

Clav. The world judges by appearances. Oh! he who possesses Maria's 
heart is to be envied. 

Car. Whatever a thing is, such it appears. But 1 thought to be sure those 
qualifications must be concealed which make your happiness enviable ; for 
what we see with our eyes common sense can comprehend— 

Clav. You will ruin me. 

Car. “ How came this to pass?” will be asked in town.—‘‘ How came 
this to pass?” will be inquired at court.—‘ In God’s name, how came this 
to pass ?”’—“ She is poor, without rank.’”"—‘“‘ Had not Clavigo an intrigue 
with her once ?”—*‘ It was scarcely known such a person existed.” —‘“‘ She 
is said to be clever, agreeable, witty!— who would for that take her 
to wife ?”— These qualities will disappear with the honeymoon.”—*“ Ah !” 
says one, “she is said to be beautiful, charming, exceedingly beautiful !”— 
* That explains it,” says another— 

Clav. (perplexed ; a deep sigh escapes “ Ah! 

Car. “ Beautiful ?—O !” says a third, “ that will do!—To be sure, I have 
not seen her these six years.”—‘‘She may have altered,” says another. 
“ We must be on the look out, he will soon exhibit her,” says a third.— 
Then they question each other, pry about, gossip; wait in anxiety, grow 
impatient, recollect the proud Clavigo, who never allowed himself to 
be seen in public without triumphantly escorting a noble, sparkling-eyed 
Spanish beauty, whose heaving bosom, glowing cheeks, and ardent eyes, 
appear to ask round the world, “ Am I not worthy of my escort ?”—and 
who, in her haughtiness, lets her silken robes float out in the wind as far as 
possible, to make her appearance more distinguished and dignified.—And 
now appears the gentleman—and people abruptly stop their half-spoken 
words—with his tripping, little, hollow-eyed Frenchwoman, whose every 
feature would speak consumption, even though she bedaubed their ca- 
daverous hues with red and white. O, brother, I should go mad—I should 
start away if any one were to lay hold of me, and inquire, and question, 
and not be able to comprehend— 

Clav. (Taking him by the hand) My friend, my brother, I am in a dread- 
ful situation—I must say, I confess I was petrified when I saw Maria 
again! How altered she is—how pale and wasted! O this is my guilt, 
my treachery !— 

Car. Fudge! Fancy! She had the phthisic when your courtship began. 
I told you so a thousand times, and But her lover has no sight, no 
sense. Clavigo, it is shameful! so to overlook every consideration, a sick 
wife who will bring a disease upon your posterity, so that your children 
and grandchildren, in a few years, will civilly expire like beggars’ lamps.— 
A man who could become the ancestor of a family, that perhaps in future 
— I madden—my brain reels. 

Clav. Carlos, how shall I express to you what I felt when I saw her 
again. In the first extasy my heart flew towards her—but, ah!—when 
that was past—pity—she inspired the sincerest, deepest compassion; but, 
love—behold it seemed as if in the plenitude of joy the cold hand of death 
passed over me. I strove to be cheerful before those who stood around me, 
strove to act the happy man: but, it was all done so stiffly, so painfully, 
that had they been a little more collected, they must have observed it. ~ 

Car. Hell! death and the devil! and you'll marry her?  (Clavigo 
stands quite absorbed, without returning any answer.) You are gone! 
lost eternally. Farewell brother! Let me too, forget all. Let me wail 
out my solitary life over the fate of your blindness. Ah! To think on 
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it! To make yourself contemptible in the eyes of the world, without an 
iota of passion to justify it! Wantonly to bring upon yourself a disease, 
which, while it undermines your mental powers, makes you detestable 
in the sight of men. 

Clav. Carlos! Carlos! 

Car. Would you had never soared so high, never to have fallen! With 
what eyes will she regard it! ‘‘ There is my brother,” will she say! “ he 
must be a brave fellow to have worried him thus—he had not the confidence 
to meet him.”—‘‘ Ha!” will our swaggering equerry say, “one can see 
he is no gentleman.” ‘ Poh!” cries one, cocking his hat, and giving him- 
self a slap in the paunch—a fellow, who perhaps is not worthy to be your 
groom,—*‘ the Frenchman should have come over me thus!” 

Clav. (In the most vchement affliction bursts into a flood of tears, and falls 
upon Carlos’s neck.) Save me, friend! dear friend, save me! Save me 
from this twofold perjury, from this immeasurable infamy—from myself- 
I am lost! 

Car. Poor fellow! miserable man! I hoped you would have done with 
these youthful extravagances, these violent tears, this absorbing sadness. 
I hoped as a man to see no more quaking, no more of this overwhelming 
grief which you have formerly so often poured into my bosom. Pluck up 
courage, Clavigo—courage man! 

Clav. Suffer me to weep! (Throws himself into a seat.) 

Car. Alas! that you should have struck upon a path to which you will 
find noend! To your heart and sentiments, which might make a quiet 
citizen happy, you unite the fatal propensity for greatness! And what 
is greatness, Clavigo? ‘To raise yourself in rank and appearance above 
others: do not think it! If your mind is not greater than the minds 
of others ; if you are not able to lift: yourself calmly above circumstances 
which would harass an ordinary man, then are you, with all your 
ribbons and stars, with the crown itself, but an ordinary man. Recollect 
yourself, compose yourself. (Clavigo rises, looks at Carlos, and holds out his 
hand, which Carlos eagerly seizes.) Rouse! rouse, my friend! be resolute. 
See, I will lay aside every other consideration, and place these two propo- 
sitions in equal scales. Either you will marry Maria, and derive happiness 
from a quiet citizen-like life, in calm domestic joys, or you will continue to 
prosecute the glorious course in your career to the approaching aim. Now 
the beam is in equilibrium; upon your decision depends the turn of the scale. 
Good! But be resolute. There is nothing in the world more pitiful than 
an irresolute man, wavering between two sentiments, who would fain re- 
concile both, and understands not that nothing can reconcile them, but 
the very doubt and disquietude which torment him. Rouse, and give 
Maria your hand; act like an honest fellow, who sacrifices to his word the 
happiness of his life; who considers it his duty to make amends for the 
injury he has done, and beyond which he has never stretched the circle of 
his passions and capabilities, and so enjoy the happiness of a peaceful re- 
tirement, the approbation of a sober conscience, and all the blessings which 
are bestowed upon such folks, who can produce from themselves their own 
happiness and the joys of their families.—Be resolute ; then I will say you 
are a brave fellow. 

Clav. Had | but a spark, Carlos, of your vigour, of your spirit 

Car. It sleeps in you, but I will blow till it kindles into a flame. Be- 
hold, on the other side, the happiness and greatness which await you. I 
will not paint these prospects in poetical extravagant colours; imagine 
them, to yourself vividly, as they stood in full splendour before you, ere the 
hot-headed Frenchman distracted your brain. But here too, Clavigo, be a 
man, and push right onward, without looking to the right or left. Let 
your soul expand, and the firmness of great feelings come over you! for 
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extraordinary men are in this also extraordinary, because their duties differ 
from those of ordinary men; so that he, whose business it is to rule, to 
sustain, to overlook a great whole, need not reproach himself for having 
neglected slight conveniences and sacrificed trifles to the general good. If 
the Creator does this in nature, the king in government, why should not 
we do so to resemble them? 

Clav. Carlos, I am a weak man. 

Car. We are not weak when circumstances give us uneasiness, but when 
they subdue us. Do but draw breath, and you are yourself again. Cast 
off the remains of a pitiful passion, which becomes you now no better than 
the gray jacket and diffident mien which you brought with you to Madrid. 
What the girl did for you, you have repaidlong ago. As to being indebted 
to her for the first friendly reception—oh! another would have done as 
much, or even more, but to enjoy the pleasure of your conversation, without 
making such pretensions.—W ould you think of giving your schoolmaster 
half your fortune because thirteen years since he taught you your A BC? 
Now, Clavigo! 

Clav. That is all very well—upon the whole you may be right—it may 
be so; but how shall we extricate ourselves from the perplexity we are 
involved in? Advise as to that—think of a remedy, and then talk. 

Car. Good! then you will ? 

Clav. Shew me how, then I will. I have no power toreflect. You must 
think for me. 

Car. Well, then, first go and assign the gentleman to meet you ata 
third place, and then, with a challenge, demand back the declaration 
which you, under constraint, thoughtlessly have written. 

Clav. I have it already—he tore it, and returned it to me. 

Car. Excellent! excellent! This step already effected, and you have let 
me talk so long! Briefly, then. Write to him quite coolly “ You do not 
find it convenient to marry his sister; that he may learn the cause if he 
will attend this evening accompanied by a friend, provided with a choice of 
weapons at such and such a place.” Signed of course. Come, Cla- 
vigo, write that. I shall be your second—and, the thing must go to 
the devil.—(Clavigo goes to the table.) Wait! a word! ff I think 
rightly this is a very silly proposition! Who are we that we should 
expose ourselves against a broken-down adventurer? And the man’s 
behaviour—his condition—does not require that we should treat him as 
an equal. Sohear me! Suppose I were to lay an information against him 
that he came privately to Madrid—announced himself to you, with an ac- 
complice, under a false name—first put you off your guard with friendly 
words—then surprised you unawares—extorted a declaration from you, 
which he is gone away to distribute. That will do for him—he shall learn 
what it is to declare war against a Spaniard. 

Clav. Right! 

Car. But in the meanwhile, till our process is brought to bear, and before 
my gentleman can play us any more of his pranks, if we make short and 
sure work of it, and lay him at once by the heels? 

Clav. I understand, and know you to be man enough to carry it through. 

Car. Why! If I, who have for these five-and-twenty years, spent my 
days with the first of men, and stood by them in situations which have 
made the drops of anguish stand in their foreheads ;—if I, with this expe- 
rience, could not wind up such a farce, it would be strange. And therefore 
you will leave me at liberty to act as I choose. You have nothing to do, 
nothing to write. He who suffers the brother to be imprisoned pantomi- 
mically shews that he does not like the sister. 

Clav. No, Carlos! happen what will, that I cannot, will not suffer. 
Beaumarchais is a worthy man, and he shall not languish in any disgrace- 
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ful confinement for the sake of his just cause. Another proposition, Car- 
los—another ! 

Jar. Poh! poh! foolery! We won't eat him; he shall be arrested and 
taken care of, and it cannot last long; for when he perceives that we are 
in earnest, his theatrical zeal will most surely abate ; he will return chop- 
fallen to France, and most civilly express himself beholden if you settle a 
yearly stipend on his sister, to get which very likely was his whole and 
sole object. 

Clav. So let it be then ;—-only deal gently with him. 

Jar. Do not alarm yourself; one precaution more—it is impossible to 
know how it will be talked of--how he may get wind of it ; and, by anti- 
cipating you, all will fall to the ground. Therefore go from home, and let 
none of your servants know whither. Let your necessaries be packed up. 
I will send a lad, who shall conduct you where the holy brotherhood them- 
selves shall not find you. I have mouse-holes always open for such pur- 
poses. Adieu! 

Clav. Farewell! 

Car. Courage! courage! When the matter is blown over, brother, we 
will enjoy ourselves. 

Guilbert’s House. 
Sophia Guilbert and Maria Beaumarchais at work. 

Mar. Did Buenco leave in such a fury, then ? 

Sop. It was quite natural. He loves you; so how could he endure the 
sight of a man he must doubly hate ? 

Mar. He is the best and worthiest burgher I have ever known. (Showing 
her the work.) It should be put so, I think. I must draw this round here, 
and stick the end up ;—there, that will do. 

Sop. Very well: I will puta primrose ribbon to my cap! There is no 
colour so becoming to me. What do you laugh at? 

Mar. 1 am laughing at myself. We girls are a strange race of beings, 
truly ; for scarcely are our sorrows well over, than forthwith our minds 
are occupied about head-dresses and finery. 

Sop. You cannot say that of yourself; for from the moment Clavigo left 
you, there was nothing that could afford you the least enjoyment. (Maria 
drops her work, and agitatedly looks towards the door.) What's the matter ? 

Mar. (Dejectedly.) 1 thought there was some one coming !—My poor 
heart! QO, it will destroy me yet. Feel how it beats from the mere 
fright. 

Sop. Pray be calm, love ;—you look pale! 

Mar. (Pressing her side.) 1 have such an oppression here. It pains me 
so—it will kill me. 

Sop. Spare yourself, love. 

Mar. I am a foolish, unfortunate girl. Pain and pleasure, with their 
extreme excesses, have undermined my poor life. I confess it is but half 
pleasure to have him again. I shall but little enjoy the happiness that 
awaits me in his arms; perhaps not at all. 

Sop. Sister, my sole love! You prey upon yourself with such fancies, 

Mar. Why should I delude myself? 

Sop. You are young and happy, and may hope every thing. 

Mar. Hope! Oh, that sweet, only balsam of life often enchanted my 
soul. Delicious dreams of youth hover round me, associated with the 
beloved image of the incomparable being who is now mine again !——O, 
Sophia, how charming he is! Since I saw him he has—! don’t know how 
to express it—all those great talents, which formerly were concealed by 
his diffidence, have developed themselves. He is become a man; and 
with those pure feclings he possesses, which appear so entirely devoid of 
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pride or vanity, he must attract all hearts.—And he is to be mine !—Noa, 
sister ; I was never worthy of him,—and now I am much less so ! 

Sop. But take him and be happy.—I hear your brother ! 

Enter Beaumarchais. 

Beau. Where is Guilbert ? ; 

Sop. He has been away some time already, he cannot remain much 
longer. ; 

Mar. What is the matter brother ?—(Springing up and falling on his 
neck.) Dear brother, what is the matter ? 

Beau. Nothing! leave me, my Maria! 

Mar. If 1 am your Maria, then tell me what affects you? 

Sop. Let him alone. Men often put on grave looks without exactly 
having any thing at heart. 

Mar. No,no. Ah! 1 have seen your face only a short time, but al- 
ready I read in it every sentiment—I perceive each feeling of your inge- 
nuous, uncorrupted soul, upon your brow. There is something perplexes 
you. Speak—what is it ? ; 

Beau. It is nothing, love. I hope there is nothing in it. Clavigo 

Mar. How? 

Beau, I called at Clavigo’s. He is not at home. 

Sop. And that disturbs you ? 

Beau. His porter said he was set out upon a journey, he did not know 
whither! no one knew for how long! If he caused himself to be denied! 
If he is actually gone upon a journey! What does it mean? Where- 
fore ? 

Mar. We will wait and see. ; 

Beau. Your tongue belies you. Ha! your pale cheeks, your trembling 
frame, speak and shew that you cannot await it. Dear sister! (Takes 
her in his arms.) On this throbbing, agonized, trembling heart I swear. 
Hear me, thou just God! Hear me, all his holy saints! You shall be 
avenged—if he my brain maddens at the thought,—if he relapse—if he 
has made himself guilty of a twofold horrible perjury, and mocks our mi- 
sery no, it is not possible—cannot be possible—you shall be avenged. 

Sop. You are so precipitate. Spare, her pray, brother. (Maria sits down.) 
What is the matter? you are fainting. 

Mar. No, no. You are so apprehensive directly. 

Sop. (Reaches her water.) Take the glass. 

Mar. Pray forbear ! it will be of no use.—Now proceed. 

Beau. Where is Guilbert? Where is Buenco? Send for them, pray. 

( Exit Sophia.) 

















Beau. How is it with you, Maria? 

Mar. Well, quite well! Do you think, then, brother ?— 

Beau. What, my love ? 

Mar. Ah! 

Beau. Do you feel a difficulty in breathing ? 

Mar. This violent beating of my heart takes away my breath. 

Beau. Have you no remedy, then? Do you take nothing to abate it? 

Mar. I know a remedy, for which I have long prayed. 

Beau. You shall have it, and I hope from my hand. 

Mar. It is well. 

Enter Sophia. 

Sop. A courier has just left this letter ; it comes from Aranjuez. 

Beau. It is the hand and seal of our ambassador. 

Sop. I asked him to alight and take some refreshment ; but he declined, 
because he had other despatches. 

Mar. Will you, love, send the girl for the doctor? 
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Sop. What ails you? Good God!—what is the matter with you? 

Mar. You have so alarmed me, that I have scarcely strength to ask for 
a glass of water—Sophia !—brother!—What does the letter contain? Look 
how he trembles !—how all animation forsakes him ! 

Sop. Brother—my brother ! (Beaumarchais sinks speechless into a chair, 
and lets the letter fall.) Brother! (takes up the letter, and reads.) 

Mar. Let me see it !—1I must—(attempts to rise.) Alas! I feelit. It is 
the last, sister—in mercy, the last, swift death-stroke.—He has betrayed 
us !— 

Beau. (Springing up.) He has betrayed us! (striking his forehead and 
breast.) Here! here !—all is as dead, as withered in my soul, as if a thun- 
derbolt had struck my brain. Maria! Maria!—you are betrayed! and I 
stand here !—Whither?—what? I see nothing—nothing!—no way !—no 
deliverance ! ( Sinks into his chair.) 

Enter Guilbert. 

Sop. Guilbert! Advise! Help! We are lost! 

Guilb. Wife! 

Sop. Read! Read! The ambassador informs our brother that Clavigo 
has indicted him capitally, of having stolen into his house under a false 
name, of having presented a pistol to him in bed, and compelled him to write 
a disgraceful explanation ; and if he does not instantly quit the kingdom, 
they will drag him to prison, from whence the ambassador himself perhaps 
may not be able to free him. 

Beau. (Starting up.) Yes, they shall!—they shall!—shall drag me to 
prison. But they shall tear me from his corpse !—tear me from the place 
where I shall have glutted in his gore !—Ah! I burn witha fierce parching 
thirst for his blood!—I thank thee, O God of heaven! that thou sendest men, 
in the midst of insupportable and fiery trials, a cordial, a restorative !— 
Oh! how my heart swells with vengeance !—how this glorious feeling, 
this eagerness for his blood, eats up all dull irresolution, all thoughts of 
my own destruction—wrenches me from myself !—Revenge !—How joyous 
dee !—my very entrails yearn after him, to clutch him, to annihilate 

im! 

Sop. You are terrible, brother! 

Beau. So much the better. Ah! no sword, no weapon !—Be mine the 
bliss with these hands to strangle him!—wholly mine this thought ;—I have 
destroyed him. 

Mar. My heart! my heart! 

Beau. I could not save you; but you shall be revenged!—my nostrils 
widen to scent out his footsteps, my teeth crunch for his flesh, my palate 
aches for his blood !—Am I become a rabid animal !—I glow in every vein, 
every nerve trembles with convulsive eagerness to reach him!—TI should 
hate that man eternally who would now rob me of him by poison, or 
snatch him from me like an assassin!—O, help me Guilbert, to seek him 
out !—Where is Buenco?—Help me to find him! 

Guilb. Save yourself! Save yourself!—You have lost your senses ! 

Mar. Fly, my brother! 

Sop. Take him away—he will destroy his sister ! 

Enter Buenco. 

Buen. Come, Sir! away! I foresaw this—I warned you of it.—And 
now! they are in pursuit of you—you are lost, if you do not leave the 
town this instant! 

Beau. Never more !—Where is Clavigo? 

Buen. 1 do not know. 

Beau. You do know ; on my knees I entreat you, tell me. 

Sop. For God’s sake, Bucnco! 

Mar. Ah! air! air! (falls back) Clavigo! 
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Sop. Help, she is dying ! 

Mar. Forsake us not, God of heaven!—Away! brother, away! 

Beau. (Falls down by Maria, who, notwithstanding every effort, cannot be re- 
stored). Forsake thee! forsake thee ! 

Sop. Stay then, and ruin us all, as you have killed Maria. You are gone, 
O my sister! through your brother’s indiscretion. 

Beau. Hold, sister! 

Sop. (Ironically) Deliverer !—avenger !—help thyself! 

Beau. Do I deserve this? 

Sop. Restore her to me! and then to a dungeon, to the scaffold !—Go, 
shed your own blood, and restore her to me! 

Beau. Sophia! 

Sop. Ha! and is she gone, is she decd !—then preserve yourself for us! 
(falling upon his neck). My brother, preserve yourself for us! to our 
father! haste, haste! This was her fate! she has fulfilled it! There is a 
God in heaven—to him leave vengeance. 

Buen. Away! away! come with me, I will conceal you until we find 
means to convey you out of the kingdom. 

Beau. (Falls upon Maria, and kisses her). Sister! (They force him away. 
He clasps Sophia, who disengages herself. Maria is borne away, and Buenco 
with Beaumarchais exeunt). 

Enter Guilbert, with a Doctor. 

Sop. (Coming out of the room into which Maria was carried). It is too 
late! she is no more! she is dead! 

Guilb. Come yourself, Sir, and see! it is not possible! (£wxeunt). 





ACT. V.—Scene—Street before Guilbert’s House.—Night. The house is 
open. Three men, wrapped in black cloaks, stand before the door with torches. 


Clavigo enters, enveloped in a cloak, with a sword under his arm. A servant 
going before, bearing a torch. 


Clav. I told you to avoid this street. 

Serv. We should have been obliged to go a great way round, and you 
are in such haste. It is not far from here that Don Carlos waits. 

Clav. Torches yonder! 

Serv. A funeral. Come, Sir. 

Clav. Maria’s house! A funeral! My blood curdles with horror. Go, 
inquire whom they are going to bury. 

Serv. (Goes up to the men.) Whom are you going to bury? 

Men. Maria Beaumarchais. 

(Clavigo sits on a stone and covers his face). 

Serv. ( Returning.) They are going to bury Maria Beaumarchais. 
Clav. (Springing up.) Must thou echo it, betrayer! Echo the harrow- 
ing word that dries up the very marrow in thy bones! 

Serv. Be calm, Sir—come. Think of the danger you are in. 

Clav. Go to hell! I will not stir hence. 

Serv. O Carlos! O that I could find you, Carlos! He has lost his senses. 

Exit. 

Clav. (Mutes in the distance.) Dead! Maria dead! Torches eee 

Her mourning attendants!—’Tis an illusion—a vision that affrights me— 


that holds a glass before me—wherein I may see by anticipation the end of 


my treachery. Still there is time! Still!+I tremble—my heart melts with 
horror! No! no! thou shall not die. I come! I come !—Vanish, 
spectres of night—terrific objects who interrupt my passage.—(Goes up 
to them distractedly) Vanish !—They stand! Ha! They gaze upon me! 
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Woe! woe is me! They are men like myself. It is true—True ?— 
Canst thou conceive it?—She is dead—the feeling seizes me with all 
the horrors of night; she is dead! There she lies, flowers at thy feet— 
and thou—have mercy on me, oh my God!—I did not kill her!—Hide 
yourselves, ye stars, shine not down here, ye who so often saw the 
criminal quit this threshold with sensations of the most exquisite happi- 
ness—even through this street saw him with lute and voice making the 
air resound to golden phantasies, and kindling his listening maid at her secret 
lattice with blissful hopes !—And thou now fillest the house with lamenta- 
tions and grief! and this scene of thy happiness with a funeral dirge !— 
Maria! Maria! take me with thee! take me with thee! (So/emn music sounds 
Srom lutes within.) They begin to move towards the grave !—Halt, halt ! 
Close not the coftin! Let me once more behold her! (Goes up to the house 
distractedly.) Ha! whom—whom do I venture to appear before? whom 
to meet in the bitterness of their anguish ?—Her friends? Her brother ? 
whose bosom is filled with frantic grief? (Music beyins again.) She calls 
me! she calls me! I come!—What awe encompasses me! What shudder- 
ing holds me back! 

( The music begins a third time and continues. The torch bearers move 
before the door, three others advance towards them, who range them- 
selves on each side the funeral procession which proceeds from the 
house. Six carry the bier, over which the pall is thrown. Guilkert 
and Buenco in deep mourning.) 

Clav. (Coming forward.) Halt! 

Guilb. What voice is that! 

Clav. Halt! (The bearers stand. ) ° 

Buen. Who dares to interrupt this solemn procession ? 

Clav. Set it down! 

Guilb. Ha! 

Buen. Wretch! Is there no end to thy hideous crimes? Is thy victim 
not secure from thee in her coffin? 

Clav. Cease! Do not drive me mad! The unhappy are dangerous! I 
must see her! (2He removes the pall and the lid. Maria lies in the coffin 
with folded hands dressed in white. Clavigo starts back, and hides his face 
in his hands.) 

Buen. Would you awake her again to kill her ? 

Clav. Poor scoffer !—Maria! (He fulls down before the coffin.) 

Enter Beaumarchais. 

Beau. Buenco has forsaken me. She is not dead, say I must see, spite 
of the devil! I must see her. Torcies! Funeral! (He runs up to them 
distractedly, sees the coffin, and falls upon it speechless ; they lift him up, 
apparently in a swoon. Guilbert sustains him.) 

Clav. (Standing on the other side of the coffin). Maria! Maria! 

Beau. (impassionedly) That is his voice! Who calls Maria? What 
burning fury rushes through my veins at the sound of that voice! 

Clav. 1 am he. (Beaumarchais Woking savagely at him, and grasping 
his sword. Guilbert holds him.) 1 fear not your flashing eyes, nor the point 
of your sword! Look here at these closed eyes, these folded hands! 

Beau. Dost thou show me that? (He disengages himself, rushes upon 
Clavigo, who draws ; they sight. Beaumarchais thrusts his sword in Cla- 
vigo s breast.) 

Clav. (Falling) Ithank you, brother! You have married us. (He 
fails upon the coffin.) 

Beau. (Dragging him away.) Away from this saint, accursed monster ! 

Ciav. Woe! (The mourners support hin.) 

Beau. Blood! Look up, Maria,—one glimpse at thy bridal ornament, and 
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then close thy eyes for ever. See how I have consecrated thy grave with 
the blood of thy murderer! Beautiful! Glorious ! 
Enter Sophia. 

Sop. Brother! O God! what is this? 

Beau. Come nearer, love, and see ; I hoped to have strewed her bridal 
bed with roses; behold the roses I have adorned her with on her way to 
heaven. 

Sop. We are lost! 

Clav. Save yourself, inconsiderate youth! Save yourself ere the day 
breaks. God, who sent you for an avenger, protect you.—Sophia—forgive 
me.—Brother—friends, Reatrs me. 

Beau. How his gushing blood extinguishes the burning vengeance in 
my heart! how my rage expires with his departing life! (Goes up to him 
relentingly.) Die, I forgive you ! 

Clav. Your hand! and your’s, Sophia !—and your’s! (Buenco, lingering. ) 

Sop. Give it him, Buenco. 

Clav. I thank you; you are the same as ever. I thank you; and if thou 
still hoverest here, spirit of my beloved, look down—behold this angelic 
kindness ; bestow thy blessing on it, and forgive me also!—I come! I 
_ !—Save yourself, brother! Tell me, did she forgive me? How died 
she? 

Sop. Her last word was your unfortunate name! She departed without 
one farewell. 

Clav. I will follow her, and give her yours. 

Enter Carlos and a Servant. 

Car. Clavigo!—murder! 

Clav. Hear me, Carlos! You see here the victim of your prudence; and 
now, for the sake of the blood in which my life is fast flowing out, save my 
brother! 

Car. My friend !—You stand there? Run for a surgeon. ( Exit Servant.) 

Clav. It is in vain. Savye—save my unhappy brother !—Your hand upon 
it. They have forgiven me, and I forgive you. Accompany him to the 
boundaries, and Ah! 

Car. (Stamping with his foot.) Clavigo! Clavigo ! 

Clav. (Making an effort to approach the coffin, upon which they place him) 
Maria, thy hand! (He unfolds her hands, and takes her right hand.) 

Sop. Away! my unhappy brother, away! 

Clav. I have her hand!—her clay-cold hand! Thou art mine—and 
now this bridegroom’s kiss. Ah! 

Sop. He is dying. Save yourself, brother! (Beaumarchais falls upon 
Sophia's neck ; she embraces him, at the same time motioning him away.) 


A. T. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


ComMMENTATORS ON “ Diners our.”—The dinner given to Earl 
Grey, at Edinburgh, has been the most fertile subject of the month 
for the exercise of political partisanship ; and, it is truly amusing to 
read the various speeches of the illustrious ‘‘ diners out,” with Edi- 
torial illustrations. Never was Shakspeare as curiously interpreted 
by his ingenious commentators, than have the words of noble lords 
been warped into various readings by the conductors of political war- 
fare. We read the speeches attentively, and being no diver into hid- 
den mysteries, fancied them intelligible enough for after-dinner ora- 
tions ; but we were speedily admonished that every phrase bore some- 
thing significant, and every comma its cunning. The noble speech- 
makers must have derived a fund of instruction from the perusal ; 
beauties are pointed out, of which they were, doubtless, unconscious ; 
and defects of which they had no previous knowledge—admissions 
which they never contemplated, and mystery never meant.—Envious 
individuals ! who thus utter with a thousand tongues; whose every ac- 
cent unconsciously contains an oracle ; with understanding surpassing 
most, yet all too confined to comprehend its own wisdom,—verily, 
you speak “ with most miraculous organ.” Largely indebted are 
we to those who pluck from worthless oysters such pearls of price. 
One thing, however, appeared pretty clear to our obtuseness that the 
meeting was a triumphant exhibition of the strength of the Whigs; a 
convincing proof, if it were wanting, that the moderate party possess 
the confidence of the strength and intelligence of the country ; how- 
ever individuals may advocate the interests of their respective cliques, 
they cannot deceive themselves in that particular—The absurdity of 
the Tory cry of “reaction” was never more manifest. 





SenpiNG “ Crrcuxars.”’—Since the commencement of the shoot- 
ing season the papers have teemed with the miraculous exploits of 
sportsmen—with “ moving accident by flood and field” —of gentle- 
men being laid up by wet feet, and interesting victims to colds by 
damp jackets. But such perilous vicissitudes in the life of a true 
sportsman cannot damp his ardour. The hero that pants for “‘ mimic 
war” rushes to the field, fired with a noble enthusiasm ; he is altoge- 
ther regardless of rheumatism. Behold a fine specimen of a race of 
heros—a very Herod among the Innocents : — 

* Snootine ExrraorpinAry.—-On Monday last, Sir Richard Sutton 
commenced shooting on Colonel Peel’s manors, at Buckenham, near Thet- 
ford, at ten minutes past seven, and finished at eight minutes past three, 
taking half an hour for luncheon, and shooting all the time from a pony. 
The return of killed was one hundred and ten brace of partridges. This 
feat is without precedent.” 


Gallant Sir Richard! we can imagine the noble knight sallying out 
at break of day eager for fame. But why, Sir Richard, give yourself 
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so much trouble? why, armed and mounted, do you scour the country 
in search of feathered caitiffs? By a single word the objects of your 
wrath might have been secured and brought to you in cages, and in 
your easy-chair might you have taken them out and comfortably 
wrung their necks, with all the practical dexterity of a poulterer’s 
apprentice. Such a proceeding would have deteriorated from the 
merit of your deeds. But who hints at inglorious ease to the soul of 
a hero? One who in eight hours can destroy two hundred and 
twenty living creatures! whose noble ardour would only allow him 
to snatch half an hour from this bloody busiaess for luncheon! What 
a noble and industrious candidate is here lost for a Newgate slaugh- 
ter-house, where talents for destruction is tested by time! What 
would Michael Scales give for such an operation ? 

Such sport and such sportsmen sickens us with the very name. 
Butchering against time is the business of professional slaughtermen, 
and any gentleman who can take pleasure in such occupations has 
the heart of a ruffian. Battues and such bloody matches have been 
introduced into England by foreigners, and have no manly or Eng- 
lish feeling belonging to them. Any man who is not satisfied with 
his fair bagful of game is an amateur bourreau, and would not scruple 
to earn his bread by the halter. 


Scorcn Corps or Untrep Trencnermen.— On Monday, the 
14th ult., the members of this distinguished company, which includes 
nearly the entire population of Edinburgh, honoured the grand 
Edinburgh dinner with their presence, to testify, by an extraordinary 
exhibition of their matchless masticatory eloquence, their high sense of 
the importance of the occasion for which they were met together, and of 
the high character of the Statesman, whose visit the dinner was meant 
to celebrate. In what manner these gentlemen acquitted themselves, 
we will quote the report of a morning paper to describe :— 


“The dinner, which wasa cold one, was placed upon the tables long 
before thecompany took their seats. Some time before the dinner hour, all 
the upper places were occupied ; and long before the arrival of the distin- 
guished visitors, the tables were full. It was then that a scene ensued, 
which, to the eyes of Southrons, seemed singular enough. The effect of 
the delicacies (cold beef and salad) upon Scotch appetites, rendered doubly 
keen by previous abstinence, begun to exhibit itself by sundry signs and 
tokens. Carniverous glances at the viands, and furtive abstractions of 
stray pieces, plainly told the state of matters. Huge slices begun to dis- 
appear without the assistance of fork or plate, until success emboldening 
enterprise, the work of demolition became pretty general. It was here 
that a gentleman, who has been in London, and by some strange accident 
had come back again, leaped upon one of the tables, and intreated his 
countrymen to desist, appealing most energetically to their honour as Scotch- 
men. Whether it was the oddness of the nature of the appeal, or the man- 
ner of the orator, it is hard to say ; but it was acknowledged by bursts of 
laughter, and, as if it were a signal, there arose such a clang of knives and 
forks, never before equalled in the ‘memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ 
In twelve minutes, not the vestige of an eatable remained upon the tables ; 
the skewers were cut up into toothpicks, and, with that fellowship for which 
Scotchmen are so remarkable, were kindly passed from one to the other. 
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In about three quarters of an hour afterwards, their noble and distinguished 
guests arrived to dinner.” 


This manifestation struck Lord Grey and his friends as singular 
enough ; but when his lordship understood that it was the Scotch 
way of shewing respect, he acknowledged the delicacy of the com- 
pliment. In fact, the dull decorum of our London public dinners, is 
admirably rebuked by our northern friends, by thus disembarrassing 
themselves of all absurd restraint, and giving way to a natural 
— of joyous feeling, so characteristic of that gay and lively 
people. 


FasHtoNABLE Movements.—We are happy to find that the ex- 
clusiveness of fashionable life is beginning to be abandoned—a more 
liberal feeling is taking its place; and talent and station are now 
sharing the distinction heretofore monopolized by rank. The Court 
Circular people will have something else to do besides recording the 
movements of mere lords and ladies ; they must keep a watchful eye 
upon the errant peculiarities of the aristocracy of talent, and they will 
not have such an idle time of it. We found the following announce- 
ment a short time since in one of the evening papers, after the intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the Marquis of Hertford and suite :— 


“ We understand that the talented comedian, Mr. Frederick Yates, with 
his amiable and accomplished lady, are still enjoying the gaities of the 
French capital. They may be seen every evening, joining the company on 
the Boulevards.” 


This is an amiable condescension indeed, and liberal too; for we 
cannot obtain a sight of them in London of an evening for less than a 
shilling a piece. Doubtless there must have been a great rush of 
Parisians to see the “ distinguished foreigners.” Another fashionable 
arrival is promised, which we copy from an Exeter paper :— 


* Weare given to understand that Mrs. J. Langridge, the eminent stay- 
maker, from London and Paris, intends visiting our city again.” 


What a happy announcement for the people of Exeter. Amiable 
Mrs. J. Langridge !—travelling, if the truth could be known, with 
philanthropical views, touching the shapes of the rising generation. 
What a pity it is, that we have no “Gravesend Gazette,” where we 
might have the arrivals at that interesting locality. They would run 
much as follows :— 

** Arrived late last night (in consequence of a blow up in the Fly’s 
boiler) Napoleon Chummy, Esq.—the humane chimney sweep—with his 
amiable family, We are sorry to learn that Master Chummy the 
younger branches were somewhat inconvenienced by the voyage ; but we 
trust they will be speedily restored by the fresh sea-breezes of this truly 
delightful and fashionable resort. We understand that this gentleman’s 
practice is conducted solely by mechanical appliances, and so effectual are 
the means used, that Mr. Chummy guarantees all flues subjected to his 
process, not to ignite within a week after the operation.” 


These, though trifling instances, are all “ signs of the times.” 


M.M. No. 106. 3N 
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Amateur Hancmen.—While we are endeavouring to abolish the 
lash in every other country, how much longer is it to disgrace our 
own? How long are our ears to be insulted with the sound of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, and the groan of its victims? A great disgrace is it 
to the late administration, that, while they took the case of all classes 
under their consideration, the dreadful sufferings of the soldier were 
entirely overlooked. They were left to the mercies of petty tyrants, 
who cling to torture as the only remains of despotism left them. We 
do not hesitate to say that the punishment of the cat is the most atro- 
cious specious of torture ever invented. No man who has ever seen 
the mangled bleeding body of a man cut to the bone by that bloody 
instrument but must loathe the perpetuators of such a murderous 
punishment. It is worse than all others, because it is both barbarous 
and humiliating. No man having undergone that ordeal can look 
upon his fellow with equality—he carries the brand of infamy upon 
him, and will carry it with him to the grave. 

We understand that the prevalence of this diabolical system is 
mainly to be attributed to the opinion of a Colonel Bowater, com- 
manding one of the battalions of the Fusileer Guards, that no man 
can act honourably without the fear of punishment. Doubtless this 
gentleman’s opinions of human nature are matured by a continued 
and close communion with himself; but does it follow, because this 
unhappy gentleman has chosen one of the very worst specimens, that 
human nature is to be judged by such a standard? His majesty, one 
of the most humane and kind-hearted men breathing, surely can 
know nothing of the savage propensities of this gallant gentle- 
man, or he never could make him so intimate a companion. We 
should be glad to know what has been done with those two men con- 
fined so many weeks in the guard-house previous to the battalion 
leaving town ; surely they were not reserved for a bonnebouche to the 
military appetite in the country—for a carnivorous meal, safe from 
the vulgar inquisitiveness of the press. 





MaGNaNimITyY OF Warriors.—Some years since the British 
government granted honorary rank in the army to the Prince of 
Orange, intended, no doubt, by the pliant individuals of power in 
those days as a compliment to the heir-apparent of the throne of Hol- 
land ; but Mywgheer no sooner got his brevet than he, with the thrifty 
spirit of his illustrious father, inquired into the proceeds, and not un- 
derstanding empty compliments, regularly from that moment touched 
his “‘ compensation” with the precision of a gazetted and garretted 
half-pay. Nothing like royal example ; witness the following :— 

 * Courier Belgé, of the 17th inst., states that the illustrious hero, 
the e of Wellington, has made a claim of the Belgian government to 
the amount of 270,000 florins, being three years’ pay as Field-marshal of 
Belgium and Inspector-general of fortifications.” 

These appointments were made in the good times of Dutch rule, 
and if the Duke wants his money he had better apply to his old 
friend the Dutch king; but he is aware that at the Dutch 
treasury pickled herrings are more plentiful than piastres, so 
he is trying to “ come the old soldier” over the “ brave Belges.” It 
happens, however, most unluckily, that the Duke’s appointment has 
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not been recognized by the present Belgian government, so that his 
Grace might as well apply to the King of the Sandwich Islands as 
far as hope of coin is concerned, and with about as much right. 





Goop-NATURED FRIENDs.— We remember something of a proverb 
which cautions the heedless, where there is a choice of seats, to be- 
ware of a fall. We fancy ourselves in a somewhat similar predica- 
ment amidst the friendly struggles of good-natured gentlemen, all 
eager for the public good. Mr. Buckingham, at the head of a posse 
of elderly gentlewomen, declare fermented liquors to be rank poison, 
and insist on it that tea is the only true reviver ; when, behold, a 
meeting of the facully is forthwith convened, and tea is voted to be 
as deleterious a concoction as ever was invented by the arch-enemy. 
See the following report of the Medical Society of London :— 


“* Mr. Cole said he would not then state his views on the subject at any 
length, but this he would observe, that throughout the course of his prac- 
tice he had uniformly found the habit of tea-drinking in the highest degree 
injurious, debilitating the stomach, and bringing on a train of nervous dis- 
orders which baffled the power of medicine. 

** Mr. Proctor confessed that to a certain extent he was becoming a con- 
vert to Mr. Cole’s views ; still he could not go so far as that gentleman, 
but thought that the constitution of the patient, and the time at which the 
tea was taken, materially influenced its effects. He had made inquiries of 
a large tea-taster as to the effects on his stomach after tasting great quan- 
tities, and had been informed that, usually after so doing, he found his 
stomach somewhat disturbed. If the tea be taken in a morning on an empty 
stomach, in large quantities, it will most probably prove injurious,” 


We are very much inclined to be of Mr. Cole’s way of thinking, 
and consider tea-drinking to be totally at variance with the “ greatest 
happiness principle,” backed at is is by Mr. Proctor’s friend the tea- 
taster’s experience. But soft—while this argument is proceeding we 
are athirst—this foaming tumbler of Barclay’s bottled stout is not to be 
resisted :—thus then—“ off with i/s head ; so much for Buckingham !” 





ANOTHER Hue From THE Ursa Masor.—The tender mercies of 
the Muscovite government are again displayed by the following ac- 
count of the ameliorated treatment of their victims. 

“The administrative council of Warsaw have regulated the weight of 
the chains to be borne, in future, by the Polish convicts. The men are to 
carry seven pounds of iron, and the women six !” 

These convicts are those men, who won the admiration of civilized 
Europe, by their heroic endeavours to free their country from bar- 
barian taskmasters ; and the women are they who encouraged them 
in noble deeds by their influnce, and even example ; of this are they 
convicted and condemned to linger out a wretched existence in slavery 
and chains. How much longer will Europe permit this heroic nation 
to groan beneath the scourge of those bloodthirsty Tartars? To be 
the slave of the brutal and debased Muscovite, is the lowest of all 
human degradation, for they possess not one attribute of superiority. 
They are the least inter esting of all savage tribes, possessing the cun- 
ning and duplicity, without the sole redeeming quality of the brute— 
its courage. Where did they ever display magnaminity in the field 
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before European adversaries? They fled before the French even in 
their own land, and yielded to the enemy the capital of their fore- 
fathers—had not a higher Power willed it otherwise, the French 
might have been there still. But, when the enfeebled quarry was 
hunted down by the pack, who so forward as the Russian to plunge 
his spear into the dead boar? It would be amusing, were not the 
effects so fatal to the liberties of mankind, to see how this impostor 
among nations has managed to magnify himself into a first-rate power 
to the eyes of Europe. But it is truly absurd to witness the influence 
possessed over their cabinet by a horde of impotent savages inhabit- 
ing the most worthless and remotest wilds of Europe. Some day, 
unless, happily, the march of mind stay the march of armies, the 
gilt will be licked from this gingerbread giant, and its true materials 
be made manifest to the duped and half-witted crowd. 


MaGazines AND M.P.’s.—The fracas last month between our con- 
temporary Frazer and the member for Finsbury has been food for 
waggery. Mr. Duncombe's eager desire to gain a name in arms was 
counteracted by Mr. Frazer’s Scotch principle of discretion—he of 
the north being early instructed wherein consists the better part of 
valour. But if gentlemen concerned in such publications will inter- 
fere with private character, the least they can do is to provide means 
to give all the “ satisfaction” that injured gentlemen are in the habit 
of requiring. We would recommend that every publication touching 
on so combustible a material as reputation, should engage a person, 
at a moderate salary, to take all the consequences of excited wrath. 
How many gentlemen are lately arrived from Portingal with scarcely 
money enough to oil their whiskers, who would be delighted to “ take 
service” in so honourable a cause as that of the liberty of the press. 
Some martial-looking individuals from the Junior United Service 
might perhaps be willing to add an honourable trifle to their income 
by “accommodating” the enemies of free discussion. The thing is 
not without precedent.—When the John Bull first started, many gen- 
tlemen felt offended with the freedom of their remarks. Epithets 
not carefully chosen are sometimes taken amiss, and process by law is 
tedious and disagrceable. A gallant colonel, therefore—a near rela- 
tion of an illustrious house—taking amiss some innocent freedom of 
the editor, determined to curb his wit by a smart application of the 
horsewhip. In those days it must be remarked that editors were only 
deemed worthy the horsewhips of gentlemen: thanks to the Lord 
Chancellor, we have stolen a march on the colonel since that afflicting 
time—like the niggers, we are emancipated from the lash.—Well, the 
colonel, full of martial fury, walked himself off to the John Bull office 
in Fleet-street, burning with revenge, grasping in his right hand the 
riding-master’s whip of the regiment. Intimating his wish to see 
the editor, he was politely shewn into a room, and informed that the 
editor would wait upon him instantly. Like a chafed lion, he walked 
up and down the room during the interval, flourishing his weapon of 
vengeance ; when the door opened, and in marched an individual of 
the Brobdignag species, clad in a thick white fuzzy great coat, his 
chin buried in g red cotton handkerchief, with a broad oil-skin hat 
upon his head, and a most suspicious-looking oak stick under his arm. 
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« What might you want with me, Sir?” asked this engaging-looking 
individual. “ I wished to see the editor.”—*‘ / am the editor, Sir, at 
your sarwis,” said the Brobdignag, taking from its rest his stick 
of about the thickness and size of a clothes-prop. “ In-deed !” 
ejaculated the colonel, edging away towards the door ; “ oh, another 
time.”— Whenever you pleases, Sir;” and the parties politely 
separated. 


MareriALs For THE HorrispLe.—Whatever may have been the 
justice of the old gentlewoman’s complaint—* Doctor, I don’t enjoy 
my murders now,” — there is little question of the events of the past 
month being sufficient to stimulate the most languid appetite. Since 
the butchéry and roasting of the poor man in Leicester, our sentimen- 
tal hypochondriacs, whose digestive powers are unequal to ordinary 
homicides, have been solely sustained by the remembrance of de- 
parted atrocities, or the conjurations of the catchpenny. But a bond 
Jide monstrosity of unparalleled diabolism has provided a compensa- 
tory banquet of blood for a very epicurean of the horrible. Steinberg 
and the Chancellor have monopolised the newspapers between them 
since our last. But the keeper of His Majesty’s conscience threatens 
vengeance on his maligners ; whereas, the other unfortunate maniac 
has guaranteed the peace of the community so far as he is concerned. 
A little of the quintessential pleasure derivable to some refined minds 
from the perusal of this deed of blood, was, no doubt, abated by the 
circumstance of Steinberg being a German. It made the matter 
savour somewhat of manufactured villany. It smacked of the banks 
of the Rhine and Ballyshannon. Lest there should be any diminu- 
tion of the dreadful, however, the jury who investigated the business, 
found that Steinber® was perfeclly sane in committing murder and 
suicide—it betokened much wisdom that a man should destroy all 
he held dear on earth, and fill up the measure of his enormities by 
turning his ensanguined hands on his own existence. In the evidence, 
too, it appeared that he was of benignant habits ; therefore, in the esti- 
mation of the sages, it was obvious that he was perfectly rational in be- 
lieing the whole tenor of his life by the concluding act. This verdict 
of felo-de-se involved, of course, the edifying consequence of midnight 
burjgl, and all its raw-head-and-bloody-bone terrors. The mangled 
ode of Steinberg’s children and his paramour were exhibited to 
the admiring gaze of the enlightened British public of Pentonville, at 
so much per head ; and the clothes of the suicide distributed at a re- 
munerating price. When his remains were interred by torchlight, the 
corpse was taken from the parish-shell, swung round by the neck and 
heels, and dashed face-downwards into the grave! One man of mind 
more zealous than his fellow-monsters, descended and broke the skull 
of the wretched German with a mallet, whereat the spectators shouted 
with satisfaction—shaking their flambeaux, and exulting in their exu- 
berant virtue! This took place in London—London the seat of wis- 
dom, and the nucleus of knowledge! Fuseliis said to have supped on 
underdone pork and bottled porter, when he wished to have “ gor- 
gons and chimeras dire,’ companions of his pillow. The remem- 
brance of poor Steinberg and his interment will be a supper fit for 
the stomach of the most delicate cannibal. 
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Memoirs or THE Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Mrs. HANNAH 
Morr. By Wm. Roserrts, Esg.. 4 Vors, 8vo. Lonvon, 1834. 


We must confess that we have been egregiously disappointed in these 
four bulky octavo volumes. We think we had a right to expect—although 
our private opinion is that the world is not at present inclined to exhibit 
any remarkable interest about the matter—a somewhat more connected 
and perfect view of the life and works of Mrs. Hannah More. The reader 
shal] judge whether we were not justified in looking for a somewhat care- 
ful and elaborate performance, atter reading the conclusion of the editor’s 
preface. 

* Having endeavoured,” he says, “ with as much assiduity as pressing 
occupations of a very different kind would allow, to do justice to the cha- 
racter and merit of the distinguished person he has brought before the 
public, and having anxiously studied to avoid offending the feelings or 
delicacy of any of those whose names occur in the course of the ensuing 
correspondence, if the editor cannot say with Johnson that he dismisses the 
work ‘ with frigid indifference,’ he can at least say with truth, that so 
long as neither the fame of Mrs. Hannah More, nor the cause with which it 
stands connected, has suffered detriment by passing through his hands, he 
dismisses the work without any unbecoming anxiety (unbecoming at his 
time of life) as to the result of his trial before the dispensers of critical 
justice.” 

The allusion to the apathy with which Johnson preseated his Dictionary 
to the world, and the sight of Mr. Roberts’s four volumes, led us, perhaps 
unreasonably, to infer that the editor had exercised a degree of labour akin 
to that of the great lexicographer in the compilatiogfof his dictionary ; but 
we find that we were mistaken. ‘The editor has devoted a few pages of 
his first volume to a meagre account of Mrs. More’s life before her first ap- 
pearance in London, and then proceeds to insert her voluminous correspon- 
dence, occasionally putting in a line or two here and there for the purpose 
of making fresh pegs, lest the whole machinery should break down to- 
gether. Again, although the editor informs us, that “ his difficulty has 
consisted in reducing his materials within the present compass,” we cannot 
but think that had he, in the first place, devoted sufficient time to the 
biographical portion of his work, and set it apart from the correspondence, 
he would have found no difficulty in rejecting at least one half of the Wtters 
now published. He appears to have whispered to himself—“ pressing oc- 
cupations of a very different kind will not permit me to digest these vast 
materials ; I shall, therefore, retain all that may give any account of the 
movements of Mrs. More from year to year, which will be a very conve- 
nient substitute for a biography. I have it. Her correspondence shall in- 
clude her life.” 

The consequence is, that we have a great deal too much of the corres- 
ondence of Mrs. Hannah More. Indeed, so small a portion of labour has 
een bestowed, or so little discretion has been exercised with regard to 

this correspondence, that we are frequently presented with almost dupli- 
‘cate copies of the same letter—that is to say, Mrs. More having, perhaps, 
written two letters in one day, expresses the same sentiments in almost the 
same language; and Mr. Roberts, on a principle of selection accordant 
with the modern system, has chosen to give us both. 
There are, however, a great many letters in this collection well worthy 
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of publication. We do not particularly refer to the letters of Mrs. Hannah 
More herself, which are more remarkable, perhaps, for their sobriety of tone 
and good sense, than for any brilliancy of colouring or felicity of expression. 
We would refer our readers to the few letters by Miss Sarah More, de- 
scribing the reception of her sister at the tables of the learned—of the flat- 
teries of Johnson and of Garrick; and of the attentions of the illustrious 
and the titled. ‘There are some beautiful letters by Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Boscawen; and the contributions of Sir W. Pepys are invariably en- 
riched by eloquence of diction and correctness of taste. 

We have been very much disposed, during our perusal of the correspon- 
dence of Mrs. Hannah More, to encourage certain reflections upon the 
manner in which a literary reputation was established sixty years ago. 
Mrs. Hannah More was a lady of respectable, and, for a woman, unusual 
acquirements, when she entered the literary world ; she wrote many works, 
as she proceeded calmly along to the end ofa very long life; and, we find 
that all these works were received with extraordinary favour by the public 
—and called forth from her friends a degree of praise and flattery perfectly 
astounding. 

We are far from wishing to deny that Hannah More was a most estima- 
ble and excellent woman, or that many of her works do not desreve, on the 
score of their practical utility and candour, as much popularity as they 
have met with; but we do, indeed, wonder, when we behold such a tra- 
gedy as “ Percy” extolled to the skies by persons who “ ought to know 
better,”—and, indeed, a degree of fulsome flattery bestowed upon works ; 
many of which have sunk into deserved and irretrievable oblivion. 

Mrs. More was a lady of the most excellent sense—which sometimes 
might even be called fine sense,—and for many years she devoted her 
talents, her time, and her property, to the improvement, moral and intel- 
lectual, of the lower orders of this country—but she has not the slightest 
pretensions to the title of Genius. The combination of such moral and 
intellectual qualities as Mrs. More possessed, is indeed remarkable; and 
her unceasing endeavours to render them subservient to the great cause of 
religion are beyond praise, and may well justify the affectionate admira- 
tion with which we find many of her correspondents addressing her. 

The class is numerous to which these volumes will be acceptable, and 
the motives to the publication of the work (the proceeds of which are de- 
stined to charitable purposes), would have held us silent with respect to 
its imperfections,—had we not thought that the end might have been better 
attained by a work of half the size. 


Tue LireRARY LIFE AND MISCELLANIES OF JoHN GALT. 3 VoLs. 
8vo. EpinpurGH AND Lonpon, 1834. 


The first volume contains the literary life, and the last two the miscel- 
lanies of our author. The former is a psychological curiosity. It consists 
ogee of an endeavour to trace the mental process in the mind of Mr. Galts 

y which his conceptions were formed into shape and substance. We are 
besides presented with criticisms by the author upon his own works; in 
which we see that however little he may be biassed by self-love or vanity, 
our author is by no means the best judge of his own productions. We 
wish Mr. Galt had not written the few pages in conclusion, called “ An 
Estimate of Myself.” It is far too low an estimate (the same thing in such 
matters as being no estimate at all), and we do not know how it was to be 
otherwise. Besides, it has forced us to come to this conclusion—that Mr. 
Galt possesses a higher opinion of himself than he chooses to acknowledge ; 
and we should very much wonder if he had not. An author can hardly be 
supposed to exist without a private opinion of the extent of his powers ; 
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but we can venture to assert that no author ever did exist whose estimate 
of himself—were he sincere—would be found to be so much below the po- 
sition in which the world had placed him, as this of our author. 

The Miscellanies, which are more than usually miscellaneous, include 
poetry and prose—a little novel, in Galt’s own style—several dramatic 
pieces—a short history of the seven years’ war in Germany, and many 
smaller essays ;—all exhibiting that restless and energetic character of mind 
which some have pronounced to be the invariable attendant, if not the pe- 
culiar characteristic, of genius. 

We cannot close our notice of these volumes without expressing our 
earnest hope, that the excellent and able author may yet live for many 
years to delight the world with his extraordinary talents, which, exercised 
in his own way, are altogether unique. 





EnGiisH Scenes AND ENGLISH CIVILIZATION, OR SKETCHES AND 
TRAITs IN THE NINETEENTH Century. 3 Vots. 8vo. Lonpon, 
1834. 


We much regret that the accomplished author of these volumes was in- 
duced to invent so clumsy a machinery for the conveyance of his opinions 
upon men, manners, and literature, as the one he has fabricated. He has 
evidently not the slightest dramatic power; and yet he has called into 
buckram existence a set of beings, the like of which were never scen before. 
Our author’s characters consist of the gentry of an opulent country neigh- 
bourhood—many of whom, being in close intimacy, meet to talk in a de- 
sultory and rambling manner of books and men, and this, that, aud the 
other—and every thing in the world—and all that—and all to very little 
purpose. The worst of it is, that sometimes, when he would be justly 
severe upon the paltry exclusiveness and the arrogant pretensions of some 
of the second-rate, monied gentry, he transfers his strictures to the mouths 
of his favourite characters, who forthwith begin to lay bare the whole pal- 
triness and baseness of this spirit, in a style so exceedingly con-amore, as to 
impress us with a feeling of their own tittle-tattle littleness and love of 
scandal. 

The author says in his preface—“ This desultory work consists chiefly 
of scenes and conversations, or mere sketches of people and things as they 
commonly are. Its figures have no extraordinary relievo ; and, for the 
most part, its details, whatever their truth and interest, are not meant to 

o far into the depths of human nature, or to dwell on any of those pro- 
ounder passions which originate overwhelming events.” 

We wish the author had tried his hand at a volume of essays, in which 
the same materials, apart from the machinery, might have been popularly 
presented ; or that he had followed the example of Mr. Landor (whom we 
’ are glad to perceive he has taste to appreciate), and given us “ Imaginary 
,Conversations”—with this difference, that they should be merely dramatic 
in form, and not consist of characters which, we fear, our author would be 
unable to manage. 

In the present volume our author’s personages not only do not possess 
extraordinary redievo, but are indebted to him for an extraordinary family 
likeness ;—a result which must be always expected, when a writer employs 
several characters merely as vocal vehicles for the enunciation of his own 
opinions. And yet, after all, there is no ordinary degree of merit in these 
volumes ; and there are many who will feel not only much amused, but 
greatly instructed, by their perusal. 
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TAaLEs For THE Bririsu Peopie. Ripeway. 

Tus work is written by a gentleman from the “ sister isle,” and invites 
attention by a dedication to the “ MAN or ALL PEoPLE!!” a preface, intro- 
duction, and an address to the British people. 

It is unfortunate that a gentleman who means well should have taken 
this method of proving his patriotism. He appears te feel the pressure of 
a cord about his wrist, and instead of endeavouring quietly to disencumber 
himself of it, he holds it up with the triumph of a martyr, anxious before 
all things to prove to the “ united Bririsn propLe” that the puny impedi- 
diment is a manacle of torture. He stamps franticly about the stage to 
the clank of massive fetters, and raves at his wrong with all the inco- 
herence of a whipped bedlamite. ‘Tales there are none, unless a few 
scandalous anecdotes are intended as such! and the strength of their nar- 
rative consists in the notes of admiration, italics, and ill-judged epithets 
with which they are so liberally illustrated. Dublin is stigmatized as the 
vilest city upon earth—the chosen abode of envy and slander ; and yet our 
author has benefitted so little by the hideous portraiture, that his book is 
literally a “* Scandalous Chronicle.” While others are willing to admit the 
merits of adversaries, the enemies of this gentleman seem to have not one 
redeeming point. The only good word he gives is to the Kerry militia, 
and that is of so singularly Irish a nature that the corps will have no 
reason to thank him tor his good word. Speaking of the ‘* Kerry boys,” 
he gives a few touches of character such as the following:—‘‘ In many 
respects nature is to that people most bountiful.”—*‘* They are richly in- 
dued with an innate civility, of sincerity, and kindness.””-—* We have uni- 
formly observed them gay, generous, confiding ;”—“ at the worst exhibiting 
something amiable, attractive, respectable.”’—‘* Surpassing all other people 
in love of learning, love of kindred, natural politeness, and hospitality.” 
After such an eulogium we should know where to find a ‘‘ perfect people ;” 
among the * Kerry boys” would we pitch our tent; but unfortunately in 
the next page, by way of illustration to the foregoing, he tells us of two 
regiments of Irish militia quartered at Chatham, one called the “ Northern 
Redoubts,”” a most vile, infamous crew, who hardly can “ stir out of their 
barracks ;”’ while of the others, composed of these delightful Kerry boys, 
so amiable, attractive, and respectable, surpassing all in (ove of learning and 
natural potiteness, he says :—-*‘ In their walks they always kept the middle 
of the street in groupes of six or seven, seldom fewer; large athletic men, 
with huge shilelas in their hands, shouting and brandishing.” We must 
confess that this proof of the love of learning and natural politeness of this 
interesting race somewhat staggered us; but the following exhibition of 
these amiable, attractive, and respectable gentlemen warns us never to take 
an Irishman’s definition of innate civility in our common English sense :— 

“ Accordingly at dusk, when Nox was preparing to spreading her sable 
wings over the chickens of Chatham, and all other weary mortals, the 
Kerry boys sallied forth to the number of fifty or sixty armed men, scoured 
the streets, the highways and byeways Wherever they paced, terror and 
consternation preceded them! * * * They then rushed on, shouting, 
menacing, hurraing, routing all beforethem. * * * Nota being was 
to be seen; the streets a desert: the frighted inhabitagts rushed for safety 
and for succour into their houses, which they barricadoed as if against the 
common enemy.” 

Such is the Irish illustration of innafé civility and kindness. We cannot 
be too grateful for the following advice :— 

“To those who would sneer at the Kerry man, and through him at the 
native Irish, of which he is so perfect a specimen. * * * To those we 
say, and earnestly say, ‘go you and do likewise, do as the true-born Irish- 
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man does. * * * Look at him—but not with a gorgon’s eye—in all 
their bright and beautiful light ; cease to revile and calumniate him; have 
the courage and the grace to cherish and imitate him ; adopt him as your best 
model ; and again we exhort you, for your own sakes, to do likewise.” 

Good Mr. Candide, for owr own sakes we had really better do no such 
thing. We humbly submit that the genius of our country is but ill suited 
to such amiable exhibitions. Any heroic attempt to imitate one of your 
* perfect specimens’ might be rewarded by a three months’ sojourn in the 
tread-mill. 

We have always felt for the distresses of the Irish people, and have 
urged their rights to the best of our ability; it is, therefore, with great 
regret we see such intemperate and absurd effusions, and we would 
eutreat such as the author of the “Tales” to leave their cause in the hauds 
of their more discreet and more talented advocates. 





Miriam Corrin, oR THE WHALE FISHERMEN. 3 voLs. Wuirt- 
TAKER AND Co. 


In the little tale before us, entitled “ Miriam Coffin,” we are happy to 
find none of those misapplications of sea-terms so common with Ameri- 
can novelists, particularly Cooper, who abound with techinal inaccuracies. 
The pictures of sea and sailors are generally speaking, vivid, and place be- 
fore the reader the action or person. The story itself contains but little in- 
terest, from its want of truth and nature,—we have no restless, ceaseless 
energy in the plot, so necessary to keep the imagination awake.—It must 
rest its claims for praise, chiefly upon the insight it affords us into the man- 
ners of the early settlers, i in what is now a colony of some importance. This, 
and the account it gives us of the youthful days of Sir I Coffin, is the 
extent of its interest. We must, however, decidedly object to anything 
that tends to enervate the minds of youth, and hold out an inducement to 
credit absurd superstitions. In Miriam Coffin, some itinerant impostor is 
made to prophesy the death of two young men at a particular time, and, in 
a particular manner. At the conclusion of the tale we find her prophecies 
are verified to the letter. This shows the very worst possible taste in an 
author whose tale is “ founded on fact.” 





Des Devoirs pes Hommes, Discourns a uN JEUNE Homme. 
Par Sytvio Peuiico. Trapurr EN Francais par N. A. Ar- 
EATI, PRoFESSEUR DE LITERATURE MopERNE AU COLLFGE DE 
WIncHEsTER. Paris: Cuez Mapame Veuve Marie Nixon, 
Quai Cont. 1834. 


It is quite delightful to turn from the dangerous mysticism of such books 
as the “ Paroles d’un Croyant,” to the little volume before us, and not the 
less so, as it must shew, even to the intolerant and incredulous, that the 
true sentiments of liberty are those of practical conservative religion and 
morality. Silvio Pellico, the author of this treatise, is a martyr to freedom. 
Mr. Areatti has rendered to society an important service by his very elegant 
and spirited translation of this little work. It ought to be in the hands of 
all classes of readers. The Pope might take it for his text-book ; and from 
it the Archbishop of Canterbury might compile his homilies. Italian being 
comparatively little read, it might have remained to a certain degree un- 
known, but having been translated, and so translated, into the most uni- 
versal language in the world, it must become a standard manual of mora- 
lity. Mr. Areatti deserves the best thanks of the rising generation, to whom 
it is addressed, and amongst whom it must be widely circulated. By his 
own more immediate pupils, to whom it is dedicated, it will be duly and 
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gratefully appreciated ; and no Englishman will rise from the perusal of his 
simply elegant preface, without admiration of the talent of the author, and 
the feelings of the man. 


Tue Works or THE Ricgur Hon. Epmunp BurRKE, WITH A 
BioGRAPHICAL AND CriticaL InrrRopuctTion. 2 voLts. Howps- 
WORTH AND Batt. 

Tue appearance of this edition of the Works of Burke, is a striking sign 
of the times—as well in the fine spirit of enterprise which conceived it, as 
in the splendour and completeness with which it has been produced. These 
volumes are worthy of being the casket of the brilliant productions of the 
great and varied mind of Burke—the register of the industry and enthu- 
siasm, the poetry and philosophy, the knowledge and genius of that extra- 
ordinary man. It is an edition in all respects worthy of his name, as the 
portrait that adorns it is worthy the illustrious original. It is from Sir 
Joshua’s painting—a noble work of art, as the head itself was noble. The 
engraving (by Edwards) has done justice to both—for finer, richer, or more 
perfect it could not be. This is succeeded by an introduction, biographi- 
cal and critical, which impresses itself on our judgment, as by far the most 
masterly, moral, political, and intellectual portraiture of Burke, that has 
yet been given tothe world. It is a production that leaves little unsaid 
that can be said with justice and certainty, of the genius and character of 
the subject of it. It is, manifestly, written by one who has drunk of the 
stream, “ the well of pure English undefiled,” that runs through the writ- 
ings of Burke, with a lucidness, a loveliness, and a vigour, which has 
scarcely been equalled, and is not to be transcended. ‘The author of this 
admirable essay has been kindled by his subject, and has studied the 
glowing pages of Burke, until his own have become tinctured with their 
eloquence. It is of “ outward form elaborate,” and of inward not “less 
exact ’—nothing seeming to be said for effect, but all bearing the stamp 
and impress of the writer's settled conviction of its truth. The subject is 
divided into three parts ; a brief but satisfactory sketch of Mr. Burke's life, 
an analysis of his character, and observations on his principal writings. In 
each of these divisions, the writer evinces a minute and profound acquain- 
tance with his subjeet, and a determination to judge for himself of the re- 
sult of his researches, unswayed by party prejudice, ignorant common- 
place, or vulgar report. He has widely abjured the maxim, aut Deus aut 
Diabolus ; he paints his subject as he sees him, and neither magnifies nor 
diminishes, to suit the taste of a clique, whether it be of adulators or depre- 
ciators. It is true he defends Mr. Burke upon points which have been 
thought to admit of no good defence—he proves him to have been strong, 
where he has been ignorantly or perversely judged to have been weak ; but 
then this is done fairly, candidly, and successfully, and with no sacrifice of 
truth for the sake of deifying his hero. This is what we particularly like 
throughout this able and discriminative essay ; and its rarity makes it the 
more valuable. Yet, while some very striking, and we believe, some 
very novel points are brought out, illustrative of Burke’s stern integrity, 
and unaffected simplicity of character, his biographer has dealt as unspair- 
ingly as his judgment is clear, and his sense of truth strong, with the de- 
fects that are freely mingled with the excellences of that singular man. 
Of the critical enquiries into the writings of Burke, and the review of the 
many and opposite qualities of mind which they display, we have only 
space to say that they are powerful and penetrating to a degree that ena- 
bles us to fathom, with no insufficient exactness the fountains of that 
mighty flood of intellect, that, flowing into the Propontic, “‘ne’er knew ree 
tiring ebb.” 
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Burke is in the truest sense of the word, a writer for the many, let the 
aristocracy claim him as they will ; and when we see his writings brought 
into this compass—two dozen volumes compressed into two handsome, 
double columned, well apparelled, and finely printed ones—we cannot but 
wish the undertaking a success proportioned to its value and utility. All 
that is wanting to make the work perfect, by rendering it as easy of re- 
ference as its contents are important, is a copious index ; and this, we be- 
lieve, is in preparation. 





PaRAvDIsE REGAINED, AND OTHER Poems. By Mark BLoxnam, 
A.M. Lonpon, 1834. 


Iv may appear extraordinary to the uninitiated reader that Mr. Blox- 
ham should have chosen for the subject of his poem, adopting the self- 
same title—an argument that has been put into immortal verse by Milton. 
But let our author explain why he has been induced to do so :— 

** My reasons for selecting the subject were these—as a poet I desired to 
be all or none— Milton stood at the head of English poetry—he was said to 
have failed in the ParaApise Recainepn—J had never read his work, nor 
have to this day—the subject suited my taste; was of the kind which 
alone, by its magnitude and dignity, filled the cravings of my mind—in 
consequence of having been already treated by Milton, met my views of 
emulation, as a poet—having been unsuccessfully treated by him, (a result, 
in my opinion, the necessary consequence of its requiring a sameness ot 
machinery, more or less, with that in which he had been previously trium- 
phant) the field was open for the erection of a building, to harmonize with 
his, and perfect the general effect, without detracting from the PArAptse 
Losr—1I also considered and do consider the subject, as affording the 
amplest materials for poetry of the highest order.” a 

Now, we think it might have occurred to Mr. Bloxham, even admitting 
for a moment that Milton had failed in his “ Paradise Regained,” that the 
consequence of such failure on his part being to be attributed, on our 
author’s shewing, to the necessary sameness of machinery, is a result to 
which Mr. Bloxham himself was equally liable. But the feeling which 
prompts a man to undertake a subject to which he conceives Milton to 
have been incompetent, is not to be reasoned with. We remember some- 
thing like it described by a poet of the latter end of the last century. He 
says,— 

‘“* So might an ill-conditioned flea, 
Upon its lusty limbs descant, 

And cry with saltatory glee, 
* Lord bless us! I’m an elephant.’ ” 

We assuredly shall say very little of our author's “ Paradise Regained.” 
We are withheld from casting ridicule upon it, by the sacredness of the 
subject. It may be as well, however, to give one specimen. It is rather 
gritty, and awkward for recitation ; but it must serve for want of a better: 

“* Before him stretched, a wild and dismal view, 
Lay Hell outspread—her darkly burning lake 
Of fluid brimstone—on whose lurid heave 

Of mountain cylinders, with unbroke crest, 

In sweltering ridge succeeding other, lay— 

Mid fiercest lightnings darting, vengeful, round, 
And hoarsest thunders harsh, astounding roar, 
Like mighty hulks dismantled, tempest-lost, 
That once Armada formed, the length of some 
Who glorious erst held heaven—but now their turn, 
That periodic comes, to feel their crime.” 
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We would propose a subject to Mr. Bloxham, and, indeed, to many of 
our modern poets ; and we do not know that it would not be well to insti- 
tute a prize for the successful competitor. Let the poem be called “* The 
Murder of Time ;” and they might then not only write the poem, but also 
(the name of the poem constantly recurring to the mind) be pretty certain 
of doing the deed as they went on. 

But what are we to say of Mr. Bloxham’s “ Minor Poems?” Why, we 
shall say that they are worthy of the author of “ Paradise Regained.” 
Here is an exquisite little gem—all tenderness and feeling! 


TO ANNA, 
ON SEEING HER UNEXPECTEDLY AT A PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 


** Ah why, my heart, that bursting throb, 
Why this fever in my veins— 

Ah, wherefore is that maddened sob, 
Tell me what this tumult means ! 

*« Ah, wherefore is that thrilling shock, 
Why my brain be all on fire— 

Ah, why my knees, convulsive, rock, 
W hat—emotion such inspire ! 

** Ah, why my trembling limbs refuse 
Their tottering load to bear— 

Why mists and clouds my sight suffuse, 
Objects, all, confusion wear ! 

‘© ’Tis she herself!—ah, see that face— 
Once it fondly beamed on me, 

"Tis she herself, her every grace, 
Oh, help! I faint ———.” 

Oh! that last line! There is undoubted genius in the conception of that 
last line. We can imagine the author vainly scratching his head for the 
concluding rhyme, and so, in a glorious burst of poetic phrenzy, immor- 
talizing the scratch upon paper. 

But if, in the elegant-sentimental, Mr. Bloxham has thus shewn himself 
beyond compare, not less remarkably successful has he proved himself in 
the plaguy-funny. Here is a specimen :— 


EPIGRAM 


On the Correspondence which took place between the Earl of Mount-Cashel and 
the Bishop of Ferns. 


** The loss of Ferns as his Suffragan 
May Dublin’s Bishop weep, 

For Arch-Cashel in his diocese 
Doth visitation keep. 

** Nor this be all the change to mourn, 
What further do we see— 

The temporal Lord become the spiritual, 
The spiritual temporal be.” 

Oh! 


History or Britisu Costume. Lisrary or ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. Lonpon, 1834. 


This work is published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the author, Mr. Planché, appears to 
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have borne in mind that useful knowledge intended for diffusion need not 
necessarily be diffused over a quarto volume. To speak plainly, we 
scarcely remember at any time to have seen a process of compression so 
satisfactorily and successfully achieved asin ‘* The History of British Cos- 
tume.” Jn ordinary hands, a volume of this size would have merely com- 
prised a dry and tedious reference to authorities ; whereas, Mr. Planche has 
made them subservient to his purpose ;—and has given the public a book, 
which it will be delighted to read.—It is valuable, as a popular history for 
general perusal, and invaluable to the artist, the poet, and the novelist, as a 
book at once of authority and of reference. 

Not very deep in these matters ourselves, we must confess that we were 
rather surprised at the omission, amongst the list of the authorities quoted 
by Mr. Planché, of Pepys’s name—that quaint old secretary to the admi- 
ralty in the reign of Charles II. A remarkable feature in the diary of that 
pleasant worthy is, (and Pepys was the son of a tailor,) that he is perpetu- 
ally informing us of the dress in which he went forth ;—and every variation 
in the fashion at court is noted down by him with the most praiseworthy 
scrupulosity. 

Can we, for a moment, suppose that Mr. Planché overlooked this great 
authority ; as, sometimes, when a man is counting on his fingers the list of 
his acquaintance, he omits the name of his intimate friend. 


THe PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION 
or HeattH. By AnprReEw Comse, M. D. 8vo. Epinsuren, 


1834. 


We should have been contented to have left the merits of this volume to 
the decision of journals, whose more immediate province it is to discuss 
such matters ; but, upon looking over the book, we have found so much to 
interest us, and so much that it is of importance to ‘our readers to know, 
that we feel we should have neglected a duty, had we omitted strongly to 
recommend it to the public. 

The object of Dr. Combe has been to lay before the public a plain and 
intelligible description of the structure and uses of some of the more im- 
portant organs of the human body ; and to show how information of this 
kind may be needfully applied both to the preservation of health, and to the 
improvement of physical and mental education. ‘ In selecting the functions 
to be treated of,’ says our author, “I have preferred to examine those 
which are at once most influential in their operation on the general system, 
and at the same time least generally known.” 

In a word, Dr. Combe has successfully attempted to convince his readers 
that their general health is very much in their own keeping; and that, by 
following the excellent rules he has laid down, they may avert a vast cata- 
logue of disease,—and very much alleviate such maladies as are hereditary 
or constitutional. There is too much reason to fear that, in all the affairs 
of life, what is sometimes considered unavoidable, might have been easily 
avoided ; and if there be any blessing in this world worth perserving, and 
worth taking pains to preserve, surely health is the most invaluable. 


Tue Deity. A Porm; 1n Twetve Books. By Tuomas Raae. 
Lonpon, 1824. 


We took occasion about a year ago, when we noticed the tenth book of 
this poem, which was published separately nnder the title of “‘ The Incar- 
nation,’—to tender some friendly advice to the author. 

Mr. Ragg is a working mechanic; and, although we are aware of no 
reason why a working mechanic, supposing him to have attained a sufficient 
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knowledge of his vernacular tongue, should not write as good poetry as a 
mechanical gentleman who does not work ; yet the wonder is,—how the 
author should have devoted so much of the little time he enjoys, to the cul- 
tivation of his poetical taste; and how he should by any means have at- 
tained the perfect mastery of his language, as evidenced in the present pro- 
duction. 

Had this poem been published forty years ago, it would have produced 
the author fame and profit ; we very much fear that now-a-days it will 
obtain for him neither.—We know that, in these times, poetry, which does 
not, or will not, directly appeal to the passions, has very little chance of 
success. We, however, strongly call upon the public to read this poem, 
which, every circumstance considered, may be pronounced a wonderful 
performance. It is not only “no vulgar strain ;” but (which is saying 
much more for it) it has dared to commune witha sacred and sublime sub- 
ject—and has not degraded it. 

Mr. Ragg would not thank us, were we not unreservedly to state, that 
there are some defects in his poem. There is too much mere dry reasoning 
throughout, unrelieved by poetical illustration or imagery. We know how 
difficult it is to reason in verse ; but, like all other difficulties, it ought to 
be overcome. The following, for instance, is not poetry. It might have 
been said much better in plain prose. 


* To this conclusion therefore must we come, 
If love’s an attribute of Deity, 
(And God is love!) and His perfections are 
Immense, eternal, and immutable, 
(And as existing by necessity 
They very evidently must be so,) 
He must exist in personality ; 
That love, within the Essence increate, 
May flow in one immense, eternal stream. 
And as He must exist in Unity 
As well as in distinctness, these His modes 
Must be confin’d to three ; the third of which 
The other two conjoins ; and shews blind man, 
What Revelation’s sacred page declares, 
A Godhead Trixiry-1n-Uniry.” 


We, however, leave our author, with an assurance of our respect for his 

talents, and our adiniration of his picty. 

WILSON AND Srncuarr’s SpecIMEN OF Book Type. Eprnspureu, 
1834. 


Most assuredly there is a phisiognomy in every thing. Even as the old 
physicians fancied, that every herb of the field, and every tree of the forest, 
was divinely impressed with its peculiar signature, revealing to what mem- 
ber its medicinal virtues were applicable, so is every other work of nature 
and of intellect inscribed with a character—a type—which all may not be 
capable of reading, but which, to those who can, conveys most certain in- 
telligence. A man’s expression, for instance, is not to be found solely, as 
Mr. Shandy would have it, in his nose; nor, as Gall and Spurzheim main- 
tain, in the prominencies and declivities of his cranium; nor, as Lavater, 
with greater approximation to truth, has assumed, in his facial angle; but 
there is a meaning in all these things, so there is in his voice, his gait, the 
aanging of his coat-laps, his hat (especially if he be a poor poet), his hand- 
writing (if he has not been instructed by a fashionable calligraphist), in his 
laugh, his cough, his mammer of taking snuff, or smoking a pipe, wiping his 
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spectacles, if he uses them, hitching up his breeches, and, in fact, every 
thing he does. Take us quietly to a man’s bedside when he is asleep, and 
we will form a good diaguosis of his character, even by his snore. 

Now, since all other things, and man himself, have their appropriate sig- 
natures, would it not be inconsistent if a printed book, which, after all, is 
the only express image of himself that a man can leave behind him, should 
be utterly without phisiognomy? And yet such is the case with a book 
printed in a dull, muddy, every-day looking type, which has either no ex- 
pression, or an expression which grossly belies authors, unless, indeed, he 
happens to be a blockhead, 

But any perscn, on looking over this Book of Specimens may select a type 
exactly suitab!e to the matter he has to communicate: by using it he can- 
not fail to leave a living likeness of himself to after times.—Thére is the 
full sonorous small pica for sermons, a size neither obstrusively large nor 
bashfully diminutive for history, essays, novels, and epic poetry ; the most 
delicate italics for sly hints and inuendos, and all shades of love type, from 
the firm language of hope, to the smallest sigh of despair, We must not 
forget that in the selections, great taste has been exercised to accommodate 
every author with the type best suited to his style ; and the arrangement on 
the whole is good—though some people might purse up their mouths to find 
Don Juan and Tom Moore flanked on each side by a chapter of the Bible. 

Gutzlaff’s History of China will be reviewed at length next month. 

Mr. Blunt’s excellent work on Civil Engineering shall appear in the re- 
view of our cnsuing number. 

We are obliged to omit notices of various works this mouth, among 
which we regret is Professor Rosetti’s. The little volumes sent to us by 
Messrs. Wakeman shall have our early attention. 





FINE ARTS. 





We have received four sketches of Female Heads by J. Inskipp, the style 
and execution of which reflect great credit on the artist. They are sketched 
with a bold hand, and display a freedom and originality which remind us 
of some etchings of the old masters, whose vigorous outlines cannot be su- 
perseded by the sentimentalities of the modern school. We understand that 
they are all portraits, which adds considerably to their interest. Mr. Tilt 
picks up some gems of art. 


Farcicauities. By A. Graver. Cuapman ann Haut. 

Tus artist is an aspirant for Cruikshankerian fame, and is no unworthy 
disciple of the great master. He gives us several delicate dashes of wit, 
and many examples of broad comic humour, which are irresistibly ludi- 
crous. Real comic talent is rather a scarce commodity ; we therefore hope 
that A. Graver will find abundant encouragement to proceed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Bisie. Buri anp Cuurron. 

Tuts work, considering the names of the artists engaged upon them, is 
the cheapest ever yet offered tothe public. The Scriptures present a nobler 
field for the talents of the artist than any other book ; and the publishers, 
by giving eight engravings for one shilling, have placed the ability to en- 
rich their Bibles within the means of those who have been hitherto pre- 
vented by the expense. We sincerely hope the circulation will recompense 
the proprietors for o large an outlay. 


ce 
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